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SOLVAY 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: —— 
Boston ¢ Charlotte © Chicago ¢ Cincinnati ® Cleveland 
etroit © Hou © New Orleans @ New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh @ St.Louis © Syracuse 
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TRADE-MARK 


ACETATES 


“NIAPROOF” POWDER 

Water-soluble, stable, basic 
aluminum acetate for water- 
repellent finishes. 


COPPER ACETATE 
Non-dusting, normal cupric salt, 
soluble in water. 


POTASSIUM ACETATE 
Anhydrous—N.F. and technical. 


SODIUM ACETATE 
Anhydrous and N.F. 60%, 
(technical 60% for rubber com- 
pounders exclusively). 
All grades low in iron and 
chlorides. 


SODIUM DIACETATE 

Anhydrous and technical. A con- 
venient powdered source of acetic 
acid. 


ZINC ACETATE 
A completely soluble, free- 
flowing, normol salt. 


"SOA" SUCROSE OCTAACETATE 


j Bitter white powder. 


NIACET acetates are made from 
synthetic acetic acid by carefully 
controlled processes assuring high 
quality and uniformity. 


For further information 
| write to: 


Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Company 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
uc) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 


“Niocet,“’ “SOA” and “Niaproof’‘ are trade-marks 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

















OPINION 


Hassle Hassel 
To Tue Eprror: .. . I've read sev- 
eral letters from your readers about 
your use of the rather queer word 
“hassle” which you admitted 
wasn’t in the dictionary but which you 
said means “violent argument”... . 
Now you've complicated it all. In 
your issue of Nov. 24 you had an 
article entitled “Bleach Hassel.” Don’t 
you think you should make up your 
mind just how to spell it... 
Wray Boprin 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Caught us, Reader Bodrin. Right now 
there’s quite a hassle raging among 
CW’s editors about how to spell hassel. 
—Ep. 


Pay Shortage 


To Tue Eprror: Your remarks (“Man- 
power: Shorter Still,” Nov. 24) attrib- 
uting the shortage of technical man- 
power to the shortage of pay which 
that manpower is receiving certainly 
hit the nail on the head. 
Though the fact should be obvious 
. I have never seen it published 
anywhere so concisely . . . except pos- 
sibly in letters by irate readers. Your 
publication is a shining example .. . 
Epwarp J. STEVENS 
Montclair, N. J. 
In analyzing the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion study of technical manpower 
shortage, CW did not, of course, say 
that the level of technical salaries was 
the whole reason, did submit that the 
ODM had skirted that problem. . . 
which is one of special moment in 
boom periods. One reason: fat wages 
paid ordinary labor discourage college 
enrollment. Probability: technical 
salaries will have to be upped to 
boost the incentive to invest in study. 
—Ep. 


Eucalyptus Rayon 


To Tue Eprror: .. . In your Oct. 27 
issue . . . you say that “in Spain the 
fledgling rayon industry is seriously 
considering the use of plentiful local 
eucalyptus trees for dissolving pulp.” 

It would have been more exact to 
say that for the last fourteen months 
the Spanish rayon industry has been 
using dissolving pulp made in Spain 
from local eucalyptus trees. This dis- 
solving pulp is produced at the rayon 
mill of SNIACE (Sociedad Nacional 
Industria Aplicaciones Celulosa Es 
panola, Madrid) located at Torrel- 
avega (Santander). 

Many thousand tons of dissolving 
eucalyptus pulp have already been 
transformed in rayon fiber . . . several 


thousand acres of land have been 
planted with eucalyptus. All this de- 
velopment has been made in close col- 
laboration with Snia Viscosa, Milano 
(Italy). 
FRANCISCO BUSTELE 
Madrid, Spain 
For rounding out our report on Spain’s 
activities in rayon pulping, CW’s 
thanks. “Fledgling” was ill-chosen if 
it connoted anything except “young.” 
—Ep. 


Young Man’s Energy 

To Tue Eprror: Chemical Week of 
Nov. 17th carries an article on chem- 
ical unionization entitled “Progress 
and Paradox”. 

Mr. H. A. Bradley’s picture appears 
and you go on to state that “he is 78 
year old .. . his energy is that of a 
younger man.” I can assure you that 


Mr. Bradley [president, AFL Inter- 


BRADLEY: Deduct 21, 


national Chemical Workers] is still in 
his fifties, and that his energy is that 
of a younger man. 

I would also like to state that Mr. 
Bradley is one of the most business- 
like union executives I have ever met. 

E. Bock 

Blockson Chemical Co., 

Joliet, Il. 

Union executive Bradley’s politeness 

trapped CW. Introduced at an A. I. 

Ch.E. meeting a few months ago as 

“78 years of age” he didn’t correct 

the toastmaster. His real age: 57. One 

of his executive attributes mentioned 

in the CW story “his homespun 
earnestness.” —Ep. 


One, Two, Three 


To Tue Eprror: Pertaining to your 
article in the issue of Nov. 10, entitled, 
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NEW PLURONICS HAVE WIDE RANGE OF APPLICATION 


Four Now Available... 
Controlled Hydrophobic 
Action Offers Other 
Future Possibilities 


The Pluronics, a series of nonionic 
surface active agents recently de- 
veloped by Wyandotte, embrace a 
group of products that offer proper- 
ties of superior detergency and com- 
plete rinsability. 

Four Pluronics are now available. 
Many others of varying molecular 
weight, given any hydrophobic-hydro- 
philic ratio. can be developed to meet 
requirements exactly. 

Three of the Pluronies are liquid 
Pluronic L44, Pluronic L62 and Plur- 
onic L64, The fourth, Pluronic F68. 
is a free-flowing flake. All contain 
100°7 active agent and have no diluent 
or filler. In atest of acute oral toxicity 
and acute intravenous toxicity, Plur- 
onic F68 has been found to have a 
relatively low order of toxicity. 


Pluronics Outstanding 
in These Applications 


Textiles. In the manufacture of all fab- 
rics—wool, cotton, silk’ and synthetics 
the Pluronics have shown their useful- 
ness in applications of kier boiling. 
desizing. boiling off, scouring, lanolin 
recovery, size removal and many others. 
Plasticizers. Outstanding among surface 
active materials for this application, the 
Pluronics are also suitable plasticizing 
agents for phenol formaldehyde and low 
molecular weight polystyrene resins. 
Formulated Detergents. Field evalua- 
tions indicate that the Pluronics will 
distinguish themselves in detergents for 
use in mechanical dishwashing, general 
dairy cleaning, detergent sanitizers, home 
laundry, location rug cleaning, and as a 
scouring powder and detergent sanitizer. 
Dentifrices. Virtually tasteless and rela- 
tively non-toxic, Pluronic F68 is a unique 
nonionic detergent that has fine possi- 
bilities in toothpaste and tooth powder 
formulations. 
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EFFECT OF CONCENTRATION ON CARBON SOIL REMOVAL PROPERTIES 
OF BUILT ORGANIC DETERGENT BASE. 30% ORGANIC DETERGENT BASE 
(40% PLURONIC F68 0% KREELON 4D — 20% CARBOSE D) + 45% SODILM 
TRIPOLYPHOSPHATE + 25% SODA ASH. 
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© Here is one of many successful uses of Pluronic F68. It shows how a free-flowing organic 
detergent base may be used in the development of a completely built detergent. The effect 
of concentration on the detergency properties of this composition was studied in both dis- 
tilled and hard water over a range to include typical use concentrations. Whiteness retention 
values were 200% or greater at all concentrations above 0.05%. Results of carbon soil 
removal tests in distilled and 15-grain water are graphed above. 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS, Wyandotte, Michigan 
Please send me 
PLURONICS BOOKLET 
SAMPLE PLURONIC L44 


SAMPLE PLURONI( 
SAMPLE PLURONK 
SAMPLE PLURONI( 


Additional information on the use of Pluronies in 
Name 


Company 


Address 


City eden State 
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OP TN TOWN 6.6. eee 0% 


“Dock Snarl Hits Chemicals”, you 
refer to Royce Chemical Co. as a 
“smaller” producer of sodium hydro 
sulphites. May we respectfully remind 
you that Rohm & Haas holds first 
place, Royce Chemical Co. and Du 
Pont holding alternately second place 


DIRECT IMPORTERS .. . each having about the same pro- 


duction. 


D U TY F R F FE Will vou please correct your article 


. since many of our customers call 


upon us by reason of our large pro- 
duction and, consequently, your ref- 
erence is damaging to us in the trade 
Howarp C. Royce 
99/1 00% Vice President, Sales 
Royce Chemical Co 


SPOT DELIVERY and for SHIPMENT Carlton Hill, N. ] 
THROUGHOUT 1951 and CW regrets its ambiguous phrasing, 
gladly clarifies the rank of sodium 
FIRST HALF of 1952 hydrosulfite producers.—Ep. 
Ample Allethrin 


To Tue Eprror: In your issue of Nov 
17 we note with interest the difference 
of opinion existing between NPA and 
RI C HE S ‘ai N EL S é@) N INC resorcinol manufacturers regarding the 
MURRAY HILL 7-7267 ee / : availability of that item. We also en- 
RICNELCHEM NY Chenucal, and MMlied Products joyed the careful language of your 
chemical markets editor (in the Sept. 
15 issue), describing the very short 
supply of a number of items as being 
“by NPA standards.” 

These news items highlight our own 
position of having ample stocks, in 
spite of a cutback production sched- 
ule, to take care of all the allethrin 
market we can find. 

In spite of our having successfully 
taken care of all prime contractors’ de- 
mands for allethrin in military formu- 
lations and at the same time sold 
respectable civilian amounts, we con- 
tinue to find allethrin under the In- 
ventory Control Regulation of Priority 
Reg. 1 and in Group 1 in the NPA 
Guide to Purchasing. 

The apparent multiplicity of this 
type of occurrence sometimes makes 
one wonder whether there may not 
be some “behind the scenes” finagling 
to keep these items in classifications 
in which they do not belong. 





342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17 N Y 





C. A. CLARK 

Vice President & General Manager 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co 
Minneapolis, Minn 





CW welcomes expressions of opinion 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX co. from readers. The only requirements: 


Division of Borax Consolidated, Limited that they be pertinent, as brief as 
New York Cleveland ° Chicago Los Angeles possible. 


Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Week, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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PHOSPHORIC 
ACID 


85% N. F. Grade 


Made from elemental phosphorus in one of the largest and 
most modern plants of its kind, V-C 85°, N.F. Grade is 
believed to be the purest phosphoric acid produced in the 
world today. 

It surpasses National Formulary and American Chemical 
Society specifications and meets all U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration regulations. This odorless, water-white, spark- 
ling-clear, syrupy liquid is ideally suited for use in pharma- 
ceuticals and other chemical products where unsurpassed 
purity is indicated. 

V-C Phosphoric Acid 85°;, N.F. Grade is shipped in stain- 
less steel drums, barrels and carboys. Forty-eight hour truck 
delivery in Middle Atlantic and Southeastern states. The 
services of V-C technical experts are available to you without 
charge. We invite your inquiries. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals Division: 40] East Main St., Richmond 8, Virginia 


Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate + Phosphorus Trichloride 
Alkyl Phosphites + Phosphoric Acids +« Phosphorus 

Disodium Phosphate +* Trisodium Phosphate LS 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate + Sodium Tripolyphosphate ww 
Ferrophosphorus +* Sodium Metasilicate 
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KAY- FRIES 


Hvanoacetamide 


CNCH (CON CYANOACETAMIDE (both a nitrile and an amide) is another Kay-Fries inter- 
2 2 





mediate with a cyano-activated methylene group. It is now used in the 
syntheses of vitamins and barbiturates. Potentially its usefulness can be 
expanded. It has been suggested as an intermediate for special resins, 
substituted piperidines and pyridones, new pharmaceuticals and general 
organic synthesis. 


@ KAY-FRIES SPECIFICATIONS... 


purity @ 99.0% min. 

melting point @ 119.0°-1220'C (meniscus to complete melt) 
ash @ .05% max. 

solubility @ 1 gm. completely soluble 9 gm.dist.H2O 


@ Typical reactions of CYANOACETAMIDE 


REDUCTION 
CNCH:;CONH; + 2H: — NH.:CH.CH»CONH 


amide of 8-alanine 


DEHYDRATION 
CNCH.CONH; =< CNCH:CN + HO 


malononitrile 


CONDENSATIONS ) | 
oCNCH;CONH, +RR'C =O S2'¥ RR'CCH (CN)CONHC( = NH)CHCONH:; +H:O 


ketone or substituted 
aldehyde piperdine 








CNCH:CONH: +4 RCOCR'HCOR” SS RC -C(CN) CONHCR" CR'+2H:O 
iketone substitute 
pyridone 


Technical Data Bulletin Available 


Write or Phone 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Selling Agents For 


<> —KN)-F RIES CHEMICALS, ine. 


Plant—West Haverstraw, N. Y. 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-066] 
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NEV/SLETTER 


If you haven’t decided whether to price your products (petro- 
chemicals, superphosphate, certain other chemicals) under the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation or CPR-22X, don’t worry about a deadline. 

Office of Price Stabilization has granted an indefinite extension. 
Its reason: to save manufacturers reams of tedious paperwork—since these 
items are slated to come under tailored price ceilings in any case. 








Another delay—this time in the Defense Production Admmistra- 
tion—concerns dollar amounts on certificates of necessity. Several went 
through the mill and were granted, the sums involved to be settled later. 

Now both DPA and NPA are so busy on urgent programs—e.g., 
machine tools—that they won’t have a chance to look at the certificates 
until early next year. And decisions won’t be forthcoming until spring. 

Reason: DPA foresees a lot of haggling with individual firms; 
and the many determinations of fact, many submissions of sworn state- 
ments, ete., will consume weeks and months. 

But when the amounts are fixed, they’ll be announced publicly. 














NPA met with several industry groups last week for mutual 
give and take of information. Among the facts that came out: 

e Barrel manufacturers want any other six-month period since 
1946 rather than the one they have (first half of 1950) as the base for 
allocations. NPA may grant a revision. 

e Wood pulp capacity will be increased by 214 million tons a year 
if certificates already granted are acted upon. The stumbling blocks: 
getting enough chlorine, sulfur and alum to operate new facilities. 

e Look for limitation orders on hydrofluoric acid early next year. 
One order would cut use of acid-grade fluorspar by 10,000 tons during 1952. 
Another would halve fluorspar consumption by the glass and porcelain 
enamel industries. A third would limit fluorspar inventories to a 45-day 
supply. : 














e Paint makers told the Government to lower its paint specifica- 
tions if it wanted to conserve lead. 

e First NPA action without a prior public hearing involved West 
Coast Tire & Rubber Co., whose rubber supplies were cut off because it 
had violated M-2 by using 600,000 lbs more than it was entitled to. 








The Government’s stockpile is beginning to look more like a check- 
ing account than a nest egg under the mattress. 

Planners think it’s time not only to stop accumulating, but also 
to start withdrawing in earnest. The stockpile’s already been tapped for 
copper, and last week President Truman authorized withdrawal of lead. 

Latest action is to stop stashing away tin. Supplies are no longer 
coming in since the Government won’t meet Bolivia’s asking price. 











Four hundred million dollars is a lot of money—even at today’s 
prices—and that’s one reason why Kaiser Aluminum’s and Union Car- 
bide’s latest financing moves are particularly newsworthy: 








en 
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Kaiser will borrow a net $50 million from banks and $3314 on 
bonds, and sell 350,000 shares of $50 par preferred stock to raise the $100 
million required for doubling the size of its Louisiana plant. 

Union Carbide recalls the lush days of railroad financing in its 
borrowing of $300 million on two 100-year notes. Two insurance companies 
—Prudential and Metropolitan—are each making half the sum available. 

If Union Carbide takes all the money before the deadline (Nov. 
1, 1954), you can look for an accelerated expansion program. The firm has 
invested an average $100 million a year since the war, and the $100 million 
required for 1952 plans is expected to come out of the normal budget. 








Industry is buzzing this week about other company developments: 

Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. will be sold to Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. for about $15 million. Merger will be effected by a stock 
transfer and Buffalo (chief products: hydrogen and other peroxides) will 
be operated as a subsidiary of Food Machinery. 

Stockholders of Buffalo will make a tidy capital gain: The Alien 
Property Custodian sold 46% of the stock at auction last June for $4,310,- 
000. That extrapolates to less than $914 million for all of it. 














What will happen to Mathieson Chemical’s 26% ownership of 
American Potash & Chemical Corp.? Mathieson has parleyed with Ameri- 
can Potash’s management, trying to effect a merger. 

3ut now talks have bogged down, and Mathieson intends to sell its 
holdings unless an agreement is reached within a reasonable time. 








Another pair that doesn’t quite see eve to eye: Mayor Morrison 
of New Orleans and American Cyanamid Co. 

Morrison told the press that Cyanamid’s new plant would produce 
“synthetic fibers and commercial chemicals.” Cyanamid says, “It is not 
definite at this time that any synthetic fibers will be produced initially. . .” 

The hassle is merely semantic. Cyanamid will likely make it of- 
ficial soon that the plant will produce acrylonitrile—for eventual use in 
the manufacture of synthetic fibers. 











The $600 million-a year cosmetics and toilet goods mdustry will 
have a new rule book February 1. The Federal Trade Commission and in- 
dustry representatives have hammered away at it for three years. 

Like other industry practice rules, the new regulations are de- 
signed to prevent acts which suppress competition, restrain trade, fix or 
control prices through combimation or agreement. 

Unlike earlier codes, the new one includes an FTC statement of 
opinion on where and how the rules should be applied. 











New products of the week: A resin finish for metals, a new 
synthetic rubber containing vinyl! toluene. 

Sherwin-Williams has the new finish, inittal user of which is the 
Parker gas cigarette lighter. Chief claims: High abrasion resistance, good 
color retention. An office machine maker is also testing it. 

Vinyl toluene (CW, June 23) moved a step nearer the big time as 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ordered 30,000 pounds of rubber made with it 
instead of styrene. Reconstruction Finance Corp. will make it at its Borger, 
Texas, plant; but Goodyear developed the formulation—now known only 
as X-689—and road-tested tires made from it. 








... The Editors 
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SELL AS YOU SulP 


with RHEEMCOTE drums | 





THE ONLY COMPLETELY 
UITHOGRAPHED 55 a 
STEEL DRUM.. 


FROM THE WORLD'S L 
WETAL DECORATING OHSS 


Y 
"MEN MANUFACTURING COMPAR 


wt tomm PLANTS & OFFICES 
** otias CHICAGO 1b 


FOREIGM PLANTS 
retmaerce + oaseownnt 


Rheemcote shipping containers 
are also selling containers! 
Beautifully lithographed in any 
colors, any design, they promote 
your product and name wherever 
they go. Use this powerful new 
advertising medium. Write — 
Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
570 Lexington Avenue 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY _ “ew York 22.N.¥ 
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Petroleum Reliners, (00 
specily 





HOOKER CAUSTIC SODA 
distributing station at Wil- 
mington, Calif., serves re 


finers in the area. 


HOOKER CHEMICALS USED BY THE OIL INDUSTRY 
Caustic Soda Aluminum Chloride 
Chlorine Antimony Trichloride 
Muriatic Acid Sulfur Chlorides 


Retiners use Hooker Caustic Soda for sweetening base 
stocks, and for neutralizing chemical wastes. They 
specity Hooker Chlorine for water treatment. Hooke 
Viuriati: Acid is used for treating wells to improve 
production 

The other Hooker Chemicals listed above find wide 
use as Catalysts in isomerization, polymerization, and 


treatment of hydrocarbon oils 


DELIVERIES 

—Most of the Hooker Chemicals listed here are available 
now; some in limited quantities. Others will be available 
in the near future. Your Hooker sales representative will 
be glad to keep you posted on the current delivery situation. 
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Why Hooker is a good supply source for Your Industry 
Hooker offers vou 
@ a selection of nearly 100 industrial chemicals 


@ exceptional purity that reduces processing 
headaches 


uniformity assured through rigid control methods 


shipments carefully checked to arrive in good order, 
on schedule 


convenient location, with plants serving the 
industrial East and West 


willing technical help on problems of supply 
experience as a supplier to 30 different industries 
Write today, on vour business letterhead, for Gen- 


eral Products List 100, and for Vechnical Data Sheets 


on Hooker Chemicals of particular interest to you 


From the Fall of the Earth 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 


NEW YORK, N. Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. © TACOMA, WASH. 


SODIUM SULFIDE » SODIUM SULFHYDRATE + BENZAL CHLORIDE + BENZOIC ACID + BUTYRYL CHLORIDE + LAURYL CHLORIDE + SULFURYL CHLORIDE 
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Pulchritude and Pumps 


Chemical world’s lodestone last week was New York, 





where the Exposition of Chemical Industries was in full swing. 


Show was the biggest vet. Its growth mirrors the rapid 





mushrooming of the chemical field. 


Shortages of raw materials, labor mar supply outlook 





for coming year, maybe longer. 


The chemical industry last week was 
mirrored in the 23rd Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, and visitors came 
from half way around the world to 
see what it reflected of the future. 

e It was bigger than ever. All avail 
able exhibit space in New York’s 
Grand Central Palace was filled. In 
fact, 59 prospective exhibitors were 
left out by lack of room. Many com 
panies had expanded the size of their 
exhibits, and more new faces were it 
evidence. 

e It was larger in exhibit staffs 
Most companies found it good busi 
ness to have at least one or two more 
representatives in New York than they 
had two years ago. The trend was 
toward having more technical and de 
velopment men peopling the exhibits. 

e It was a selling show. While few 
manufacturers obtained signed sales 
contracts, they were impressed with 
the number of good prospects on 
hand. One sales manager put it this 
way: “I've got my fill of the profes 
sional literature grabbers in 12 Chem 
Shows, but this time there are a hell- 
uva lot of people who've come in here 
with problems for us to work out.” 

For many exhibitors and spectators 
it was homecoming—a week in which 
to meet old acquaintances; a week 
when expense accounts were taxed 
by the “liquidity” of friendships. 

But underneath the aura of cam 
araderie was a worry over the next 
business year. Some lines were al 
ready slacking as capacity increases 
to meet the post-Korea demand found 
that the demand had dropped. In oth 
ers, over-supply was just around the 
corner. In many, however, where 
shortages of metals, sulfur, chlorine o1 
phenol mattered, it was still a seller's 
market. 

Stainless steel, though, was the 
worst bottleneck for equipment buyers 
and sellers. In stainless steel pumps, 


for example, molded plastic, ceramics 
and glass were substituting where 
possible. 

Many metal products could be ob 
tained only with 6- or 12-month de- 
lays. Equipment makers using other 
raw materials were more fortunate. 
“I'm selling lots of glass,” said one 
salesman, “with those two magic 
words, ‘immediate delivery.’ ” 

For others, it wasn’t material short- 
ages that dimmed the sales picture. 
The question of where to get skilled 
workers was the real puzzler. And 
here, they saw little chance for relief. 

The Lighter Side: But nobody was 
letting these problems really get him 
down. 

Probably because they were definite 
exceptions to the general run of ex- 
hibits, Socony-Vacuum’s and Mon- 
santo’s would be well remembered. 

Socony devised one of the most 
painless ways of getting a sales mes- 
sage across—hiring models to hold up 
a placard with a punchy slogan.° 

Monsanto took runner-up honors 
with its chemical bingo game. The 
crowd was often three layers deep 
waiting to match rows of chemical 
names to be able to yell “Monsanto!” 
for a prize. 

Far too common to be a sideshow 
of their own were visitors from for 
eign countries. No fezzed, red-bearded 
Mohammedans made the exposition 
their second Mecca, but it was hardly 
unusual to hear a group of visitors 
conversing in French or German. 

In any case, whether it was Schwe- 
felsiure or sulfuric acid, it was stil] 
the language of chemistry. When the 
show was over, sales managers, devel 
opment men and executives knew they 
had spent a_ tiring, nerve-racking 
chemical week—but one that was 
worth its weight in future sales. 


eah, 
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Environment For Progress 


“I worry about some of these inroads 
on the environment within which our 
free enterprise system has flourished 
. . . We should do something to curb 
these threats. The first thing to do is 
to have them brought out into the 
open, for the public to see and un- 
derstand.” 

This was the conclusion of the 
thoughtful and provocative remarks 
made by Karl T. Compton, Chairman 
of the Corporation of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, at last 
week’s dinner honoring Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. for winning the 1951 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Award (CW, 
Oct. 18).° 

Speaking before an audience of 750 
leading industrialists and educators in 
the Waldorf-Astoria’s Starlight Roof, 
Compton paid tribute to Phillips and 
went on to make a serious and chal- 
lenging appraisal of the environment 
necessary to technological achieve- 
ment of the kind that brought Phillips 
its award. 

Three Factors: Three factors enter 
into technological achievement, said 
Compton: facilities, men with train- 
ing and ability, and an environment 
favorable to sustained creative effort. 
Facilities can be provided if there is 
a will to do so; at present there is a 
desperate shortage of trained engi- 
neers, which Compton feels will be 
with us for several years at least, and 
which may well prove to be the weak- 
est link in our national armor; but it 
was to the proper environment that 
Compton gave most attention. 

By environment he meant factors— 
incentive, opportunity, reward, pres- 
tige, regulation, tax policies—which 
either encourage or discourage tech- 
nological developments. Ascribing 
this nation’s business success to the 
scope of individual initiative, he said, 
“The way, in theory at least, is open 
for any person, however humble his 
beginnings, to achieve the highest 
success of which his abilities are cap- 
able.” 

Regulation, Yes But: “Obvi- 
ously,” Compton admitted, “in such 
a complex society as ours, some regu- 
lations and safeguards are necessary 
in the over-all interest. The public 
must be protected against exploita- 
tion by selfish groups.” But he went 
on to take strong issue with three 
areas of Government regulation: sub- 


* Chemical Engineering’s eleventh, awarded 
“ 


for - meritorious contribution to the advance 
of the industry and profession .. .” Phillips’ 
achievements: high abrasion carbon black, major 
contributions to cold rubber development. The 
award program was broadcast over a 226-station 
domestic network and beamed abroad by the 
Voice of America 
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sidy, excess profits taxes, and the Jus- 
tice Department. 

In deploring too much Government 
subsidy, Dr. Compton cited the case 
of British industrialists who claimed, 
“Our governmental subsidies have 
served to perpetuate technological ob- 
solescence. We would be better off in 
the long run under a competitive free 
enterprise system.” But he acknow- 
ledged that subsidies “may well be 
justified in temporary emergencies.” 

Compton feels that excess profits 
taxes tend to put too much added 
burden on initiative and success to 
the detriment of technological pro- 
gress, since they are aimed at new 





COMPTON: Subsidies, taxes, anti-bigness 
befoul the environment. 


products, added employment and new 
sources of profit. “Would our nation 
not be better off in the long run,” he 
asked, “ if the tax base were broaden- 
ed, the normal tax raised, and the 
excess profits tax lowered?” 

Species of Blackmail: Compton 
saved his most virulent blast for the 
operations of the Justice Department 
in prosecuting the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. As he understands it, he 
remarked, the Act was intended to 
protect free enterprise and the public 
against gouging by combinations in 
restraint of trade—not to be a barrier 
to size or success if these things oper- 
ated in the public benefit. 

But now the Justice Department 
is out against “bigness” alone, whe- 
ther or not this bigness is harmful. 
In fact, Compton pointed out, suits 
have been brought by the Justice 
Department against companies for do- 
ing what they were asked to do by 


other Government agencies. This, he 
said, is felt by many to be a species 
of blackmail, so that the Justice De- 
partment can show a profit. 

In many of our industries, he ex- 
plained, a large portion of the time of 
top management, which should be 
devoted to making improvements, has 
been diverted to defending their com- 
panies against Justice Department at- 
tacks. Such a situation, Compton feels, 
is enervating to proper technological 
advancement, and in itself creates a 
poor environment for progress. 


Solubility Solved 


The development of large-scale pro- 
duction methods for riboflavin-5'- 
phosphate marks the beginning of a 
new commercial life for riboflavin 
(better known as vitamin Bz). Reason: 
Improved solubility of the new phos- 
phorylated form opens a big market in 
liquid pharmaceuticals and nutritional 
products. 

Insolubility is a painful word to ribo- 
flavin manufacturers. It recalls years 
of hard research aimed at correcting 
the one glaring weakness of their 
product. 

Now that’s all water under the 

bridge. Researchers at Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc. (Nutley, N.J.), have evolv- 
ed a practical commercial synthesis 
for soluble phosphate esters of the 
vitamin. Key to the method is a chlo- 
rophosphoric acid, unfamiliar to most 
organic chemists yet highly useful for 
mild phosphorylations. With this re- 
agent, riboflavin is converted, in good 
yields, to the 5'-phosphate. 
’ Hoffmann-La Roche has patented 
its process for riboflavin phosphate 
and is in commercial production with 
the sodium and diethanolamine salts. 
(Merck & Co. makes the ammonium 
salt, but by a different process.) 

Solubility of the phosphate ester is 
a striking improvement over that of 
the pure vitamin. Only 10 to 13 milli- 
grams of riboflavin will go into 100 
ce of water, in contrast to 6 grams of 
the phosphate. Previous efforts to 
solubilize riboflavin were for the most 
part unsuccessful. Treatment with 
gentisic acid is one notable exception, 
but even in this case solubility does 
not exceed 300 milligrams per 100 cc. 

Back To Nature: Recourse to phos- 
phorylation is a logical line of ap- 
proach toward correcting riboflavin’s 
insolubility; it’s well established that 
the free vitamin is phosphorylated in 
the body prior to biochemical utiliza- 
tion. Phosphorylation of synthetic 
riboflavin thus produces not only a 
more soluble form, but one that’s 
easier for the body to handle. 
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Working With Washington 


Government-industry commercial re- 
lations got a going-over last week at 
a symposium presented by the Chem- 
ical Engineers Club of Washington. 
Speaking before the engineers and 
businessmen, Frank H. Weitzel, as- 
sistant to the Comptroller General of 
the U.S., and A. S. Alexander, Under- 
Secretary of the Army, discussed the 
Government’s role; George T. Fel- 
beck, vice-president of Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co., elucidated in- 
dustry’s part. 

Of interest to businessmen was Under- 
Secretary Alexander’s description of 
the three types of procurement now 
used by the Defense Department: 

° Joint procurement, such as is 
done by the Armed Services Petrole- 
um Procurement Agency, which buys 
all gasoline and oil for the three serv- 
ices. 

¢ Collaborative procurement, 
where one service, such as the Army, 
buys the equipment or supplies for 
all three services. 

e Sole service procurement, where 
only one service is using the item. 

Alexander said that for the fiscal 
year 1951, the three departments had 
written 2'2 million contracts. 

Not Easy: Keynoting the session, 
and drawing on his company’s long 
experience with operating plants for 
the Government, Felbeck admitted, 
“It is not easy to work with the Gov- 
ernment.” But in the same breath he 
said, “It is the duty of every corpora- 
tion to make those contributions.” 

Fixed Fee: Felbeck indicated that 
his company strongly favors the fixed- 
fee contract rather than the “dol- 
lar-a-year” type. The latter founders 
on the problem of determining over- 
head costs, which simply can’t be 
distributed with any degree of sci- 
entific accuracy. 

Felbeck emphasized that if a com- 
pany is going to take a contract to 
run a Government plant on a non- 
profit basis, it must treat that plant 
just as it would one of its own. This 
means it not only sets up the organ- 
ization and operates the plant, but 
also has the responsibility to do the 
planning, the looking ahead, seeing to 
it that the proper research and de- 
velopment work is started, the proper 
cost accounting done, and a proper 
budget system set up. 

The corporation shouldn’t try to 
reform the Government or its system 
of operation, Felbeck continued, but 
try to learn the Government’s way 
and get on with the job it has to do. 

Rough Sailing: During the lively 
question-and-answer period following 


the talks, Felbeck justified the taking 
of non-profit contracts, admittedly 
somewhat unfair to stockholders, on 
the grounds that the jobs had to be 
done, only big companies could do 
them, and because any attempts to 
get profits from the Government 
would be poor politics and poor pub- 
lic relations, and would evoke a severe 
“raking-over” by the newspapers. 
Faced with rough questions from 
small-business advocates, Under-Sec- 
retary Alexander—who had stated in 
his talk that small business gets 75% 
of the Army contracts, and 30% of 
the procurement dollar value—brought 


FELBECK: Working with the Govern- 
ment is no cinch, but necessary. 


out that a study of 13 major contracts 
indicated that 40% of the money 
represented went to small business on 
sub-contracts. 


Potash Partnership 


The recent Conservative victory in 
Great Britain is resounding in the 
Dead Sea wilderness: The Israel Gov- 
ernment, abandoning its much dis- 
cussed plans to nationalize the Dead 
Sea Potash Works at ancient Sodom, 
is expected to propose a partnership 
arrangement with the London-reg- 
istered Palestine-Potash Ltd. 

The thorny issue of resuming op- 
erations at the Sodom plant (which 
closed down during the 1948 Arab- 
Israel war) has long been the subject 
of protracted negotiations between 
the government and the company. 
Originally the firm was allocated $2 
million from the $135 million U.S. 
Export-Import Bank Loan on the con- 
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dition that it raise an additional £2 
million ($5.6 million). 

But because of the uncertain eco- 
nomic and political conditions pre- 
vailing in Israel, the company was un- 
able to do this. It was then that offi- 
cial quarters launched the idea of 
complete nationalization. 

The decision to discard the nation- 
alization plan came only after the 
British election led officials to con- 
clude that “various sorts of political 
complications” might arise should the 
government take over the plant. De- 
tails of the prospective partnership are 
now being worked out by the Finance 
Ministry, and successful conclusion of 
the agreement will enable the com- 
pany to purchase new equipment and 
go ahead with plans for moderniza- 
tion and expansion of the works. 


LABOR. « 5s «+ w @ 


Organizing professional men _ has 
cropped up again as a serious prob- 
lem. Professional engineers in British 
Columbia have appealed to the pro- 
vincial labor minister for exemption 
from the provisions of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act— 
B.C.’s labor code. 

Speaking for the engineers, R. E. 
Wilkins, Vancouver registrar-manager 
of the Association of Professional 
Engineers of British Columbia, says 
engineers in the province may be 
unionized if exemption is not granted. 

Claiming that an engineer’s duties 
do not permit him to join unions and 
conform to rigid hours of work each 
day, Wilkins stated that 50 engineers 
employed by the British Columbia 
Electric Co. had been compelled to 
join the British Columbia Electric Of- 
fice Employees’ Association, when 
they wanted to remain in their own 
professional association. 

Engineers in other parts of Canada 
are excluded from unions by pro- 
vincial law, but the British Columbia 
government has ruled that the ICA 
Act would have to be amended to 
exclude engineers in the province. 

e 

In a new two-year-contract signed 
with Canadian Industries, Ltd., mem- 
bers of the National Syndicate of 
Shawinigan Falls Cellophane Workers 
(C.C.C.L.) have received a 35¢-an- 
hour wage boost, bringing basic earn- 
ings to $1.34 per hour. The contract 
also calls for a 42-hour work week 
with the same take-home pay as the 
previous 44-hour week. 

The employees had voted to walk 
out to enforce their demands, had re- 
jected the findings of an arbitration 
board which offered them $1.27 an 
hour basis pay. 
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Keeping Tabs on Returnable Containers 


Many a chemical company is casting 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co. these days. For 
Pennsalt has a new container control 
system that enables it to establish, at 
any time, the location of some 40,000 
returnable containers—including stain- 
steel drums, steel drums with 
replaceable rubber linings, plywood 
drums with rubber bag liners, rubber 
drums, and cylinders ranging from 6- 
pounders up to tank cars. 

John L. Brown, manager of the 
billing and tabulating department un- 
der whose direction the system was 
established, modestly admits that “re 
sults have been gratifying.” 
the “gratifving results” include 


envious eyes at 


less 


Some of 


e End of customer complaints com- 
mon under its old semi-manual card 
control system. 

e Customer enthusiasm for the pe 
riodic statements telling them what 
containers, identified by serial num- 
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ber and shipping date, they have. 

e Substantial increase in container 
turnover. 

e Reduced container costs. 

e Fewer shipping delays arising 
from lack of containers at shipping 
sites. 

e Easy follow-up on unreturned 
staff through 
monthly records issued to plants and 
sales divisions. 

e Better accounting 
records, particularly when containers 


containers by sales 


analysis of 


are lost. 

@ Discontinuance — of 
plant records. 

@ Decreased work load in central 
accounting section. 

The system responsible for these 
improvements is based on mechanical- 
ly-handled punch cards assembled in 
various files from which periodic re- 
ports are compiled. Private line tele- 
typewriter service between Pennsalt’s 


individual 


Philadelphia headquarters and various 
plants supplements the system, and 
orders placed by teletype at Philadel 
phia are simultaneously received at 
the plants on order forms in the prope: 
number of copies. 

Source Document: Raw material 
for processing by the system is the 
Source Document or Tally Sheet, part 
of a multiple form partially prepared 
at various points and completed by 
the plant making the shipment. The 
plant shipping department inserts the 
correct serial numbers in the allocated 
and pre-numbered spaces as the con 
tainers are shipped, sends the docu 
ment to the billing and tabulating de- 
partment. 

Inserting the serial numbers on the 
order form is a manual operation, and 
though the error rate is below 0.1% 
this is the greatest source of error in 
the entire system. 

Detail Container Cards: These cards 
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SERIAL NUMBER of each returnable 
container is recorded in allotted space on 
Source Document. 


ire prepared from data in the Tally 
Sheets and contain the following in- 
formation, which is inserted in the 


card by mechanical means: customer 


code number, shipping point, date of 
invoice, invoice reference, customer 
order numbér (if any), sales value, 
product code number (type and size 
container), and serial number. 

Asset Card File: There is a card 
for each returnable container in the 
service of the company in this file. 
rhe detailed information which makes 
up the container capital asset account 
is recorded: product code (type and 
size container), serial number, original 
cost, purchase date, depreciation rate 
and remaining value. 

Customer Name and Address Card 
File: This file consists of master cards 


NEW SYSTEM has reduced reading and 
transcribing 150,000-odd serial numbers 
per year to about 10,000. 


which contain the full name and com- 
plete address of all container custom- 
These are used along with the 
Detail Cards in preparing the quar- 
terly container statement. 

Sorter: This machine classifies any 
item of information punched on the 
cards to provide tallies on any aspect 
of container control. E.g., sorting by 
date sequence gives a total for differ- 
ent categories each day. 

Reproducer: Information from one 
set of pre-punched cards is punched 
automatically into another set by the 
reproducer. Thus master cards re 
main in files; duplicates are processed. 

Current Month Card File: Detail 
Cards covering every returnable con- 
tainer shipped during the current 
month comprise this file. After being 


ers. 


of data items for special attention. 

e Merging: Automatically combin- 
ing two sets of punched cards into one 
set of given sequence. Used for filing 
new cards into an existing file. 

e Matching: Automatically check- 
ing agreement between two sets of 
cards to separate unmatched cards or 
groups of cards. 

Accounting Machine: The Customer: 
Container Statement is prepared from 
the Outstanding Card File by this 
machine after the cards are sorted 
into proper sequence. 

Customer Container Statement: 
This is sent to customers on a quar- 
terly basis. These statements are listed 
by customer and by type container 
(the oldest outstanding is listed first 
within each product grouping). Fur- 


JOHN L. BROWN, guiding spirit in development of Pennsalt’s container accounting 


system, at the accounting machine. 


checked for the cards are 
collated with the Outstanding Card 
File. 

Outstanding Card File: This con- 
sists of a card for each returnable con- 
tainer outstanding and is comparable 
to the Asset Card File in this respect. 
It differs, however, in that each card 
the 


abouts of the container and other facts. 


accuracy, 


contains information on where 
These data appear: customer code, 
customer’s name, shipping point, date 
of shipment, invoice reference, cus- 
tomer order number, sales value, prod- 
uct code number, and_ container 
serial number. 

Collator: This 
functions: 

e Selecting: Automatically selecting 
individual cards to pull out of a mass 


machine has three 
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and 
counted and a 
Main functions of 
in control of dis 
tribution to assure maximum turnover. 

Outstanding Container Statement: 
A monthly listing, this is derived from 
a breakdown of the outstanding De- 
tail Cards by type, by size within each 
type, and by serial number. These 
data are utilized by the plants chiefly 
in freight bill and incoming container 
analysis. 


ther, each is sub-totalled 
entire groupings are 
grand total given. 


these statements are 


group 


The statement is also used 
by the billing and tabulating depart 
ment in answering related correspon- 
dence from the trade and the sales 
division. 

While the system may sound com- 
plicated, it’s easy to run, saves time 
and money for Pennsalt. 
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Patent Reviewer 


FIRST HEAD of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s new Patent Policy Review Board 
is Rear Admiral C. M. Bolster, Chief of 
Naval Research. The board is inviting 
comment from individuals, corporations, 
and associations on all phases of patent 
policy and associated matters. 





EXPANSION... . 
Toxaphene: Hercules Powder Co. is 
spending $212 million on a new toxa- 
phene plant at Henderson, Nev. To 
increase capacity by 25%, the new 
unit is due onstream early in 1953. 


A portion of the expenditure will be 
for facilities to increase the supply of 
raw material from its Hattiesburg, 
Miss. plant, where one of the two 
existing toxaphene units is located. 
(The other is located at Brunswick, 
Ga.) Chlorine will be supplied by 
Stauffer Chemical Co.’s adjacent caus- 
tic-chlorine plant. 
6 

Caustic-Chlorine: Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co.’s new $10 million caus- 
tic-chlorine plant, which is now being 
engineered for installation at Mon- 
tague, Mich., is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1953. Equipped 
with the Hooker Type S-3A _ dia- 
phram cell, the plant will have a 
yearly production of about 100,000 
tons of all products. 

Half of the 400-acre plant site will 
be reserved for brine wells. One well 
has already been completed and others 
are to be drilled next summer. 

Exploratory drilling for salt provid- 
ed an unexpected dividend—discovery 
of natural gas. The size of this dis- 
covery is now being proved up, and 
Hooker will have first rights to any gas 
that may be found. 


* 
Metallic Chemicals: American Metal- 
lic Chemicals Corp., a new company 
formed to manufacture various metal- 
lic chemicals used as intermediate 
materials by the chemical industry, 
has obtained a long-term lease on 
property used during World War II 





COMPANY 


Current List of DPA-Certified Chemical Facilities 


LOCATION 
OF FACILITY 


UNT 


AMO 
PRODUCT ELIGIBLE 





he eng Chemical Co Crane, T 
0 


hm &G Haas Co 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp 


ex. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Elemental sulfur $ 
Storage of methyl 
methacrylate 
Graphite 
electrodus~ 


510,200 





Wah Chang Corp 
Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Ethyl Corp 


Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 
Union Carbide G Carbon Corp 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Michigan Chemical Corp 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co 


Dow Chemical Co 

Detroit Chemical Works 

Dow Chemicai Co 

Cobalt Nickel Reduction Co 

Consolidated Chemical 
Industries, Inc 

Taylor Refining Co 


Parker Bros. G Co., Inc 
Cities Service Oil Co. 


Reynolds Metals Co 
Great Southern Chemical Co 


Lavaca Pipe Line Co 
Telluride Mines, Inc. 


American Cyanamid Co 


Glen Cove, 
Midland, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Edgemoor, Del 


Bridgeport, Pa. 

Newark, Del. 

South Charleston, 
Va. 


Alcoa, Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mich 
Wyandotte, Mich 


Midland, Mich 
Detroit, Mich. 
Midland, Mich 
Fredericktown, Mo 
Houston, Texas 


Corpus Christi, 
Nueces City, Tex 


Galveston Bay, Tex. 
Near Blackwell, 


Okla 
Jones Mills, Ark. 
Corpus Christi, 
ex. 


Near Port Lavaca, 
ex. 
Telluride, Colo. 


Along Gulf Coast 


Tungsten 
Titanium 
Sulfuric acid 
Tetraethy! lead 
facilities 
Vulcanized fibre 
Vulcanized fibre 
Tri-2-ethythexy! 
phosphate 
Aluminum 
Sulfuric acid 
Anhydrous 
ammonia 
Styrene polymer 
Sulfuric acid 
Polystyrene 
Ore concentrates 
Sulfur 


Benzene, toluene 
Chemicals 


Isobutane 

Aluminum pig 

Chemical-grade 
benzene and 
toluene 


Aluminum 

Lead-copper 
concentrates 

Nitrogen 


892,000 


81,681 
2,400,000 


3,880,000 


181,315 


179,489 
47,745,000 
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How Anti-Inflator 


ROGER L. PUTNAM, manufacturer, and 
former mayor of Springfield, Mass., is 
President Truman’s choice to replace Eric 
Johnston as Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator. He took over the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation program the first of 
this month. 





by the Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. at 
Portland, Ore. The equipment to be 
installed will cost about $500,000. 

* 
Carbon Tetrachloride: Stauffer Chem- 
cal Co. has optioned 350 acres south 
of Rubbertown near Louisville, Ky., 
for the construction of a $212 million 
carbon tetrachloride plant. 

° 
Heavy Chemicals: Recovery of sul- 
furic acid from the near-by Shell re- 
finery’s acid sludge constitutes the 
major objective of a $1.6-million ex- 
pansion program which General 
Chemical has under way at Fairmont 
City, Ill. Other products manufac- 
tured at this location: sodium alumi- 
num sulfate, aluminum sulfate and 
lime-sulfur solution. 

* 


Phenol: Canadian Kellogg Co., Ltd., 
will build the new phenol plant which 
British-American-Shawinigan, Ltd., is 
installing at Montreal, Canada. The 
new plant is to produce 13 million 
pounds of phenol per year from 
cumene via cumene hydroperoxide 
CW, Aug. 25) under license from 
Hercules Powder Co. and Distillers, 
Ltd. 


FOREIGN. ...-. 


Carbon Black: Construction by Cabot 
Carbon of Canada, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. (Boston), of 
a 20 million pound oil furnace carbon 
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Who'll put tomorrow’s cars together? 


BRANCHES 
P} 


MARVINOL* 


If you were making automobiles, would you consider 
our new Vibrin polyester? 
What kin 


answer 


1 of fenders would this polyester make? The 


thermo-setting polyester laminates have 


is here- 
already produced the fenders every husband hopes for 
They're dent-proof 

What about 
the automotive world has seen its first polyester roadster 
body. And 


Lighter than the lightest common metal. 


the car body itself? No need to guess— 


an eye-opener it 1s! 


Stronger than the strongest metal 


A solid surté 


‘a a 


division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 

Akron ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Los Angeles ¢ New York 
ia © In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


VEEL 


Wa ) 


vinyl resins 
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KRALASTIC® styrene 


, P 
¢ peel and a beauty to behold! 


Resistant to everything that bothers automobile 


odies—weather, water 


exhaust fumes, sun, everything 
Produced with fewer pieces—with or without pressure 
r heat—at a small percentage of metal toolage costs 
Body 
| 


by Vibrin’’? No one can tell now. But you can tell that 


Does this mean your car of the future will have 


the unusual polyester properties of Vibrin laminates can 


do fine things for your products from buttons to bath 


tubs. Investigate today 


- 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

a 


Naugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, Elm St. 912, 
Naugatuck, Conn 

Without charge, send technical data on properties, uses, 
handling methods (specify desired end products 
| understand that, from this data, | can order 
suitable, free experimental samples 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 


Dp nace nea ei cae en el ed 


VIBRIN® polyester resins 


copolymers 
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HERE NOW! 


} 


to meet increased defense and 





Sorbitol in quantity... | Ht 


| | civilian needs for polyols! 


Paws has completed another ex- 
pansion of its facilities for making 
sorbitol from corn sugar and other 
natural sugars. Sorbitol production is 
now ten times its 1947 volume! And 
we will expand our sorbitol produc- 
tion again as your requirements de- 


mand it! 


Here’s something else! Sorbitol is at 
the same low, stable price . . . unaf- 
fected by shortages or inflation be- 
cause of the abundance of raw mate- 


rials from which it is derived. 








For many purposes, Atlas sorbitol 
stands at the head of its chemical 
family... glycerin and glycol. ..asa 
moisture Conditioner. It is not a sub- 
stitute and should be judged on its 


own merits. 


You can stop worrying about wide 
Huctuations in the price and supply 
of polyols by placing your sorbitol 
order today for the quantities you 
need, and getting on our customer 
list. We are making immediate de- 
livery. A new book about sorbitol is 
yours tor the asking. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


ATLAS 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Del. + Offices in principal cities »« Cable Address—Atpowco 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Canada 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


black plant will begin immediately 
at Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 

Representing an investment in ex- 
cess of $2 million, the new plant will 
produce primarily HAF, high abrasion 
furnace blacks for Canadian consump- 
tion. Provision is also being made for 
manufacture of FEF, fast extruding 
furnace blacks, and other types. 

Raw materials will come initially 
from U.S. refineries until the rapidly 
expanding Canadian refinery industry 
is able to supply the proper quality 
and type of highly aromatic liquid 
hydrocarbons. Expected to begin pro- 
duction sometime in 1952, the new 
plant will reduce imports of carbon 
black from the U.S. by some $2 mil- 
lion. 

* 
Chile: Chile’s first refinery is now in 
the engineering stage. To be located 
some ten miles north of Valparaiso, 
the $10 million refinery is to be a com- 
plete 20,000 barrel-a-day plant. It is 
being designed to produce liquefied 
petroleum gases, gasoline, diesel oil, 
and heavy fuel oil from either indige- 
nous or imported crude oils. M. W. 
Kellogg (New York City) is handling 
the engineering. : 
© 

Italy: Italian companies, the 
Nobel-Societa Generale di Esplosivi e 
Munzione and the Societa Italia Set- 
tentrionale, are to be merged with 
Montecatini, the vast Italian concern 
engaged in mining and manufacturing 
chemicals and metals. The Nobel 
Company, a producer of various ex- 
plosives, has in recent years built 
plants for other chemicals, while the 
Societa Italia Settentrionale makes 
liquid and gaseous hydrocarbon prod 


Two 


ucts, fertilizers, plastics, and inte 
mediate chemical products in general 
* 

Vitamins: A. T. Suaco & Co. has re 

cently put on the market the first vit 
amin preparation to be made in the 
Philippines by means of freeze-drying 
The company has only limited facil 
ities for this type of work at present 
but expects soon to be able to fill 
domestic requirements for both lyo 
philzed vitamins and dehyrated blood 
plasma. 

6 

Shaie Oil: Pilot plant operations to 
make petroleum bituminous 
shale have been begun recently by 
Cia. Industrial de Rochas Betuminosas 
at a location between Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil. The company 
now has two retorts with a capacity 
of 20 bbls. per day in production and 
two more are 


from 


nearing completion 
Once the process has been thoroughly 
tested, the company plans to build a 


plant with an output of 2500 bbls. per 
day 


he state of 


Parana in southern 
Brazil, meanwhile, has allocated the 
equivalent of $500,000 for the con 
struction of a 100 bbl.-a-day pilot 
plant at Sao Mateus on the Iguacu 
River near the state’s southern border. 
Parana’s shale deposits are estimated 
at 200 million metric tons, and tests 
conducted on outstanding samples 
have revealed the average crude oil 
content as 8.5%. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Douglas A. Harwood: To deputy di- 
rector, Program Coordination and Re- 
view Division, Office of Civilian 
Requirements, NPA. 


Douglas C. Newman: From sales di- 
rector, dyestuffs division to general 
director, Organic Chemicals Dept., 
Du Pont 


Miles A. Dahlen: From sales director, 
fine chemicals division to sales direc- 
tor, dyestuffs division, Du Pont. 


Gordon M. Markle: From manager, 
domestic dye sales to sales director, 


fine chemicals division, Du Pont. 


J. H. Humberstone: From Airco 
equipment manufacturing division to 
vice president, Air Reduction Co. 


Anson C. McKim: To 
Merck & Co., Ltd. 


president, 


Thomas D. Cabot: To vice chairman, 
board of directors, and executive vice 
president, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

j. O. Hendricks: From assistant dire¢ 

director, central re 


Minnesota Min 
ng & Manulacturing Co. 


tor to associate 


oe 
search laboratories, 


A. Yeager: To vice president, Na 
ional Distillers Chemical Corp. 


A. Roe: From technical supervisor 
f Laughlin 
rp., to director of mining and 
metallurgical section, Bjorksten Labor 
atories, Inc 


ore research, Jones & 


Steel Cc 


Harvey L. Slaughter: From regional 
director, paint and varnish division, 
Reading, Pa. to general manager, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods division, Glidden 
Co. 


H. F. Winger: From regional director, 
paint and varnish division, Chicago, 
to regional director, paint and varnish 
division, Reading, Pa., Glidden Co. 


Lloyd E. Parks: From chemical prod 

ucts manager, Sharples Chemicals, 

inc., to general manager, Bee Chem 
' 

ical Co., ¢ 


hicago. 
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COPPER SULPHATE 








ZINC SULPHATE 








MANGANESE SULPHATE 








COPPER CARBONATE 








FERRIC IRON SULPHATE 








One of the nation’s foremost pro- 
ducers of agricultural chemicals and 
soluble mineral salts. 

Suppliers of mineral salts in small 
quantities or carload lots. 

For further information ‘phone, wire 
or write Tennessee Corporation, 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia or 
Lockland, Ohio. 


CORPORATION 








Mt. Pleasant, Tennessee 
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Victor's first electric furnace unit at Silver Bow, Montana, is completed 
and production of elemental phosphorus has begun. 

The Silver Bow plant, plus the one in Tennessee, and the one in Florida 
puts Victor in the unique position of being the on/y manufacturer 

in the industry with three widely separated plants, producing elemental 
phosphorus. Now only Victor protects your line of supply with 

3 separate sources of labor, power and transportation. 

The increased quantity of phosphorus produced at Silver Bow is being 
used to supply Victor’s expanded processing plants in Illinois, 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and California. These added facilities will 
enable us to produce more chemicals, of highest quality, 

making possible even better service to you! 

Write today for Victor’s catalog of phosphates, formates, and 

oxalates. Please write on your company letterhead. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 
A. R. Mass Chemical Co., Division, 

4570 Ardine Street, South Gate, Calif, 
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RESEAR Go 


METHIONINE RESEARCH: Obvious value and subtle implications. 


Bigger By The Day 


New methionine production facilities will highlight a 





growing acceptance of the amino acid in poultry feed supplements. 


Research by leading chemical concerns has proved methio- 





nine’s dollars-and-cents value to livestock growers. Moreover .. . 


Development of 


large-scale production 


methods have 





dropped its price into the range of commercial utility. 


Supplements for poultry and animal 
feeds are big business and getting 
bigger every day. The antibiotics have 
given the farmer most to think about 
so far; but other, less publicized chem- 
ical agents have been making quiet 
headway in their efforts to corner a 
share of his feed dollar. 

Methionine probably is foremost as 
a “comer” in this direction. Indica- 
tions of its commercial future may be 
found in results of methionine re- 
search by the Du Pont Co. An added 
profit return of several hundred per 
cent can be realized by the poultry 
grower through the judicious use of 
methionine supplementation. 

Du Pont has been doing business 
in methionine, largely on a resale ba- 
sis. But the positive outcome of re- 
search prophesies a more personal 
manufacturing interest—and probably 
in the not-too-distant future. If Du 
Pont does go into methionine produc- 
tion it will be in good company. Dow 
Chemical Co. has been producing for 
some time; so has U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals. 

Chicken Every Sunday: The grow- 
ing feedstuff market for methionine 
is due in great measure to rising 


poultry consumption. In 1950 nearly 
600 million broilers were raised for 
market; this year the figure will be 
around 800 million and the industry 
expects a billion in 1953. 

Almost every feed now contains 
an antibiotic, vitamins and fish meal. 
But experiments with other chemical 
products have been under way for 
quite some time. 

Feeding trials with chickens con- 
ducted by Dow over the past two 
years give a good indication of the 
dollar-and-cents value of methionine 
supplementation. Ten-week feeding 
tests of methionine-supplemented 
diets showed increased growth and 
feed efficiency resulting in an aver- 
age profit boost to the grower of about 
$25 per thousand birds. In some diets, 
weight response gave as much as $50 
added profit per thousand. 

Optimum level of methionine sup- 
plementation is still disputable, but 
one fact is crystal-clear: Methionine 
is most effective when added to feeds 
whose protein content is largely of 
vegetable origin. 

Du Pont found, in early tests with 
Connecticut Broiler Rations, that 
three pounds of methionine, at a cost 
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of $9, were needed per ton of feed 
This netted the farmer only $10 extra 
per ton of feed—hardly worth the 
added effort. 

In subsequent trials, the ratio was 
reduced and, surprisingly enough, the 
return was greater. (About one pound 
of methionine per ton of ration prov 
ed ample.) This is still inexplicable 
to Du Pont or any one else. 

Convincing Feeders: To convince 
the feed industry it had something, 
Du Pont set up controlled experi 
ments with the Department of Agri 
culture, Universities of Delaware and 
Connecticut and the company’s New 
Brunswick, N.J. laboratories. Several 
types of feeds were used over a 
course of ten weeks: one unsupple- 
mented feed; with fish meal 
alone; one with methionine alone; 
and one with both fish meal and 
methionine. The outcome proved the 
case for the amino acid. Increase in 
poultry weight with the combined 
methionine-fish meal ration was 13% 

Use of methionine in animal nutri 
tion research received a tremendous 
boost from the development of a syn 
thetic method for producing the sul 
fur-containing amino acid. 


one 


Early last year Dow brought in the 
first large-scale methionine plant (at 
Pittsburz, Calif.) dropping the com- 
pound’s price from several hundred 
dollars a pound to $3. 

At this reduced price, methionine 
is within the range of commercial util- 
ization in feed supplements. And a 
little goes a long way. 

Aside from its obvious value to the 
livestock grower, methionine has more 
subtle implications for agriculture in 
general. A case in point: By making 
methionine-deficient crops suitable for 
feedstuff use, the amino acid might 
well spur greater output of such crops, 
considerably alter farming practices. 


Hot Atom Clean-up 


A formulation for ridding surfaces of 
radioactive decontamination, develop- 
ed by De Ment Laboratories, is avail- 
able from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission on a royalty-free basis. 
Young (31) Jack De Ment, who pilots 
the small Portland, Ore., business has 
worked up more than fifty decontam 
inating formulations for AEC. This 
one was ready four years ago, but De 
Ment wasn’t spilling the beans until 
his patent came through. It’s clear 
now, though, and assigned to AEC. 
Applied to metal, wood or other 
solid contaminated surfaces, the prod- 
uct—a water solution of silicon tetra- 
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PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


AMSCO-SOLV+ AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
AMSCO HEXANE AND HEPTANE 


AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


155 E. 44th St., New York 17,N. Y. 
Chicago * Los Angeles 


Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Carteret, N. J. Cincin- 
nati « Cleveland © Detroit « Fort Wayne © Grand Rapids 
Houston © Indianapolis * Milwaukee @ New Orleans 
Philadelphia © Portland © Providence © San Diego 
San Francisco © St. Louis © Toledo © Toronto 








ALLIED 


—__—_ 


HUNDREDS OF FORMULAS for 
different types of wax in our files prove 
that Allied builds the wax formula to 
suit the product— 


© for any temperature — warm or cold 

© for any material — metal, rubber, paper, 
wood or plastics 

@ for any method of application — lamina- 
ting, brush, roller-coating or spraying in 
any form — slabs, drums or solution 


Allied starts in where others leave off in the 
compounding of special waxes. Our highly 
skilled staff of laboratory technicians are 
constantly delving into new applications ... 
new fields of use. Allied will take any wax 
problem and give you that worthwhile extra 


in service and results. 
Abie A spiatt & Mineral Ci». 


ESTABLISHED IN 1925 


WAK AND OIL DIVISION 


217 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7 + FACTORY: DUNELLEN, N J 
AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 
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chloride—complexes radioactive mate- 
rials, forming a removable gelatinous 
mass. The activity of the formulation 
depends on formation of silicic acid 
by hydrolysis of the silicon tetra- 
chloride. ~ 

Small contaminated areas may be 
scrubbed with the deactivating ‘solu- 
tion, but spraying is indicated for 
large surfaces. In any case, contact 
with skin must be carefully avoided. 

No Cure-All: The specter of atomic 
attack played a substantial role in 
spurring development of the hot atom 
wash; but less spectacular laboratory 
applications doubtless will benefit 
too. De Ment isn’t claiming wonders 
for his brainchild. “It has its limita- 
tions .. . is not guaranteed to work 
all the time and in all cases,” he says. 
One reason: “Sometimes atomic par- 
ticles become so imbedded that water 
cannot reach them.” 

Disposal of the decontaminating 
agent after it has picked up its radio- 
active burden is an important problem 
now under attack. 

* 

New AAAS Group: Section P, a new 
group devoted to industrial science, 
has been set up by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science. Aims of the section: advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge and its 
application to industry; furthering the 
interests of industrial scientists; pro- 
moting public understanding and ap- 
preciation of the contributions of in- 
dustrial science to human 
and welfare. 

Allen T. Brandt, Bethlehem Steel, 
will head up the neophvte section. 
First meeting will be held in Phila- 
delphia starting Dec. 28. 


progress 


Add Four: Heyden Chemical Corp. is 
now offering experimental quantities 
of four new organic chemicals. The 
newcomers: 5-chlorosalicylic acid, 
suggested for use as a carrier in the 
dveing of synthetic fibers; m-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid, for application as an 
intermediate; dinentek diformal, for 
use as a resin ingredient; and di-o- 
cresotinic acid for specialty dyestuffs, 
surface coatings and printing inks. 
. 

Metals Neglected: More money for 
research on minerals and metals must 
be given the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey, says Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency Ad- 
ministrator Jess Larson. According to 
Larson the Defense Department and 
Atomic Energy Commission are spend- 
ing a total of $2% billion for research 
and development of weapons, but 
long-range studies in minerals and 


JACK DE MENT: Mum was the word 
for four years. 


metals get only $1 million. “If the 
emergency were to end tomorrow the 
needs of our normally expanding econ- 
omy will bring us face to face with 
a minerals and metals crisis,” says the 
DMPA chief. 

© 
Battery News: The Army Signal Corps 
reports that a new dry battery, using 
low-grade domestic instead of im- 
ported manganese dioxide, has passed 
pilot tests. The new battery costs lit- 
tle more than those using higher- 
grade manganese dioxide, lasts twice 
as long. 

° 
New Quats: Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 
has received a patent (U.S. No. 2,- 
548,679) on the preparation of 3- 
(alkylmercapto)-2-hydroxypropyl qua- 
ternary ammonium halides by the 
combination of an alkyl mercaptan 
with an epihalohydrin in the presence 
of a tertiary amine. These quats should 
make useful detergents, emulsifiers, 
wetting agents and germicides. 

e 
German Octanol: A new German pat- 
ent (803,832) describes a novel meth- 
od of making secondary octanol. Here’s 
how it’s done: Castor oil is decom- 
posed (with or without pressure) and 
the resulting octanol-methyl hexyl 
ketone mixture hydrogenated using 
copper chromite. 

© 
Borax Herbicide: Union Oil Co. of 
California reports that an emulsion of 
oil and an aqueous solution of an 
alkali borate givés an immediate kill 
of weed growth and retards regrowth 
for months. Borax is the preferred 
alkali borate noted in U.S. Patent No. 
2,551,705. 
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Available grades 


Tankcar Quantities 


Methyl! Acrylate 
Ethyl Acrylate 
Methyl Methz acrylate 


Drum Quantities 
Ethyl Methaerylate 
n-Butyl Methacrylate 
n-Hexyl Methacrylate 
n-Octyl Methacrylate 


Pilot Plant Quantities 


n-Butyl Acrylate 
Isobutyl Acrylate 
2-Ethylhexyl Acrylate 
n-Octyl Acrylate 


n-Lauryl Methacrylate 
Methaerylie Acid 
Typical i 
Reactions Set ar 
————>CH| cHCOOR 
W CH 1 
CH| CHa 
\cu~ 


ArOH+ Ciha=cHcooR ———————> Ar0CH2CH2COOR 
HS + CH2=CHCOOR nt ROOCCH2CH2—S—CH2CH2COOR 
CraHasMMs + CHa=CHCOOR ———> Cr2HasNHCH2CH2COOR 

_— (CHa)a NH + CH, =CHCOOR —————> (CH3).NCH2CH2COOR 


cas 
ap OR CHa = CHCOOR ———> Cis €-CHsCHh2COOR 
cH : NOz 
woh uscHsCH.COOR 
a 2 S034 


HCI + CHp = CHCOOR ————»> CICH2CH,COOR 
. Pe Cl. = ¢-COoH 
KMn0, | 


CHa CHCOOC Me > HOCH:—CHCOOC Hs 


(2 
© 
4) 
oO 
0 
@ 
8 | 


4) 
Pea - cn —— en ce 
Ran ere ee gr eee 


"Pols merization reactions with other monomers. 


Chemical intermediate in organic synthesis. 


= FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 
Repreveniauces in principal foreign countries 





Available now from Write Dept. SP for 
new booklet: THE 
MONOMERIC 


ACRYLIC ESTERS 


two plants (Bristol, Pa. 
and Knoxville, Tenn.) 
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Ventilating and heating equipment, located between wings of the new Working area in each wing is divided into individual 
laboratory, gets a look-see from supervisor Van Campen (left) and booths, Each booth is fitted with a special blowout panel, 


Lloyd Allen, manager of the organic chemistry group. 


M. G. Van Campen, chief of Merrell’s organic chemistry department, 
is responsible for many unique features of the installation. Note 
explosion-proof telephones and light switches. 


ne ie | 





faces a solid cement-block wall (right). 


5 a - 

It looks like a drinking fountain, but it’s really an eye- 
washer. Wires enclosed in a metal box, spark-proof con- 
duit and switch all minimize the explosive hazard. 


Drug Lab Licks Blowout Bogey 


“A safety engineers dream.” That's 
about as good a description as any for 
Wm. S. Merrell Co.’s shiny new or- 
ganic research laboratory. Pharma- 
ceuticals are Merrell’s stock-in-trade, 
but the Cincinnati firm is no less con- 
cerned over the well-being of its 
chemists than it is for the health of 
its customers. 

The new horseshoe-shaped instal- 
lation is designed for safety and effi- 


24 


ciency. The working area is divided 
into two parallel wings of booths con- 
taining outlets for steam, compressed 
air, vacuum, distilled water and elec- 
tricity. Thus, if an explosion should 
occur in one wing, work could con- 
tinue in the other. 

Each booth has an intake and ex- 
haust system to handle its own frac- 
tion of the 1.2 million cubic feet® of 


* Enough to ventilate 100 five-room houses. 


filtered and _ temperature-controlled 
air circulating through the building. 
This arrangement assures a positive 
flow of air in both directions, reduces 
the chances of gaseous diffusion and 
cross-contamination. In addition to 
the regular air-handling system, cub- 
icles are equipped with flexible ex- 
haust lines for localized suction if 
needed. 


Specially designed outer walls, 
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RESEARCH 


Closeup highlights self-sufficiency of 
booth. Automatic ventilation assures ade- 
quate air supply to each unit. 


made of quarter-inch-thick asbestos- 
like panels, are so constructed that a 
blast would find them a small obstacle 
to easy escape. As an added bit of 
insurance, the laboratory building is 
separated from administrative, storage 
and processing areas by heavy steel 
fire doors and a thick concrete wall. 

Although every effort has been 
made to minimize the damaging ef- 
fects of a blast, equal consideration 
was given to prevention. All electrical 
wires and fixtures (telephones, clocks, 
drinking fountain, lights, temperature 
controls, etc.) are sealed in steel or 
glass to offset the danger of sparks. 
Moreover, special non-sparking metal 
(phosphorus bronze) is used in the 
moving parts of the laboratory’s air- 
dling equipment. Even the floors are 
made of a special cement that won't 
spark when struck by metallic objects. 

Only five chemists and their labor- 
atory assistants will occupy the new 
facilities. Emergency protective de- 
vices are more than ample for the 
group. In addition to individualized 
ventilation and explosion-proof wir- 
ing, the setup is replete with conven- 
ient pedal-operated showers and eye- 
wash fountains. 

Credit for the design of the labora- 
tory goes to Merrell’s M. G. Van 
Campen, Jr. (chief of organic chem- 
istry), Lloyd Allen and Rowland 
Kleine. Aside from research, the com- 
pany will use the new installation for 
producing such pharmaceuticals as 
ceepryn chloride, bentyl hydrochlo- 
ride, and the popular antihistamine 
decapryn. 
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provies such wie rng ersatity 
in Glass pli Electrodes.. . 


The importance of modern pH 


zed Beckman Instrument 
dealer. Or write direct! 


Where abrasive slurries or 
rough industrial service are 
problems, Beckman has the 
answer with electrodes so 
strong, so tough, so chemi- 
cally-resistant to alkalies 
and acids they set entirely 
new standards of durability! 


Want to make measurements 
in solutions as cold as 20°C 
below zero or as hot as 
130°C. above? Hot, cold or 
in-between, there’s a Beck- 
man pH Electrode to do the 
job! 


Electrodes covering the full 
pH range permit accurate 
measurements even at ex- 
treme limits with negligible 
sodium ion error whether 
test solution is hot or cold! 





Beckman glass electrodes 
are factory-sealed, require no 
maintenance, feature pat- 
ented internal shielding, 
heat-resistant construction, 
integral leads and many 
other advantages! 


erect Aas rey San Fare 
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You Can Do The Work of 
3 to 5 Conventional Trucks 


With Only One 








In many plants handling materials by the Dempster-Dumpster System, 
one truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster, operated by only one man, the 
driver, has replaced 3 to 5 conventional trucks and crews. One Demp- 
ster-Dumpster services a multiple number of detachable containers in 
a wide variety of designs best suited to the type of materials handled— 
be they bulky, light or heavy ... solids or liquids... trash or rubbish. 
Containers are conveniently located at accumulation points inside and 
outside buildings. The Type LFW Dempster-Dumpster shown above 
handles containers up to 12 cu. yds. Containers up to 21 cu. yds. are 
available with our Type ARLF and DTLF Dempster-Dumpsters. With- 
out question, the Dempster-Dumpster System is the most economical 
and most efficient method of plant materials handling by truck yet 


DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER, _ operated 


devised! Write today for complete information. Manufactured ex- by means of hydraulic controls in cab, 
4 picks up each container, hauls and 
clusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc. empties it or sets load down intact. 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 2121 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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Wanted: Cheaper Titanium 


Industry eagerly 


seeks 


a cheap process—preferably 





electrolytic—for making titanium. 


Latest method comes from a Columbia student, but in- 





dustry has processes closer to development. 


If a cheap route is found, the stakes are big and the one 





who gets there first will be in the driver’s seat. 


In the best traditions of a research 
race, some of the top brains in the 
country are dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of finding a cheaper way of pro- 
ducing metallic titanium. 

Although the only two commercial 
producers —Du Pont and Titanium 
Metals—are putting their faith in the 
almost time-honored magnesium re- 


ARTHUR KERBICEK: Laboratory pro- 
cess needs more testing. 

duction of titanium _ tetrachloride 
(Kroll process) for the immediate 
future, long term prospects point to 
an electrolytic process as the most 
attractive means of getting 
titanium cheaper. 

But despite big-company interest 
in electrolytic titanium, the latest 
development along those lines comes, 
not from an industrial laboratory, but 
from a college campus. At Columbia 
University, a young, scholarly gradu- 
ate student, Arthur Kerbicek, says he 
has an electrolytic method for reduc- 
ing the tetrachloride. 

Working at the suggestion of 
Columbia’s Colin Fink, Kerbicek spent 
three years on the process. The greater 
portion of the time, however, he spent 
in search of an extractive process. As 
Kerbicek explains: “I sort of backed 
up to the whole idea.” Since he is still 


more 


looking for a buyer for his process, 
Kerbicek is understandably reluctant 
to discuss technical details. He does 
say that his process is inherently 
continuous and suitable for producing 
zirconium metal as well as titanium. 

More Testing: Furthermore, Ker- 
bicek makes an estimate—admittedly 
rough—that his process can turn out 
titanium that will sell for $2 a Ib. Even 
though he has never produced any 
metal that would pass muster as “com- 
mercially pure titanium,” he is con- 
vinced that his process can do it. He 
adds that the required equipment is 
not intricate but he was not able to 
duplicate it in the laboratory. 

In any event, Kerbicek and the staff 
at Columbia agree that the process 
needs more testing in a pilot scale. 
Industry takes an even more conserva- 
tive view, thinks the process must first 
be proved capable of turning out high- 
purity titanium. 

Double or No: Elsewhere, other 
processes figure to be a lot closer to 
the commercial stage. Eugene Wainer, 
research head for Horizons, Inc., said 
the Cleveland plant to pilot his process 
is nearing completion. 

Earlier this year, Horizons created 
a stir when it disclosed that it had a 
cheap process for titanium. With 
Ferro Corp., it had formed Horizons 
Titanium to pilot plant the metal, then 
produce it commercially if the process 
panned out. 

Like Kerbicek, Wainer is unwilling 
to talk about this process, won’t even 
confirm Navy cost estimates. How- 
ever, original speculation that it was 
an electrolytic reduction now seems 
a safe bet. It is also likely that Navy 
figures were on the conservative side 
and that Wainer actually figures tita- 
nium costs at 28 cents a lb. Another 
good bet: Wainer’s process involves 
the electrolytic reduction of a titanium 
double fluoride.® 

Double fluorides have been postu- 
lated as a logical starting material for 
an electrolytic process. And Kawecki 
Chemicals has a new plant in Boyer- 


c ible 
plete. For when Berzelius 

tively pure titanium in 1825 

sodium reduction of a titanium double fluoride, 
potassium fluotitanate. 
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ANIMAL OILS 


VEGETABLE OILS 


FATTY ACIDS 


AND HEAVY CHEMICALS 


_— & = 
Welch Holme & lark 


COMPANY INC. 
439 West Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
Warebouses in N. Y. ond Newark, N. J. 








DOUBLE BARREL 
ADVERTISING 


Advertising men agree—to do a complete 
advertising job you need the double effect 
of both Display Advertising and Direct 
Mail 

Display Advertising keeps your name 
before the public and builds prestige 

Direct Mail supplements your Display 
Advertising. It pin-points your message 
right to the executive you want to reach 
—the person who buys or influences the 
purchases. 

In view of present day difficulties in 
maintaining your own mailing lists, our 
efficient personalized service is particularly 
important in securing the comprehensive 
market coverage you need and want 

Ask for more detailed information to- 
day. You'll be surprised at the low over- 
all cost and the tested effectiveness of 
thse hand-picked selections 


mae 
| Mc GRAW-HIL 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 








330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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Modern Beachcomber 


BEACH BUGGY designed by Soil Renewal Products Co. (Portland, Ore.) is capable 
of picking up 3% tons of seaweed per stroke. The chemical potential of seaweed has 
long been recognized but it has never been exploited on a commercial scale. Now 
Soil Renewal is starting a commercial project, will use the seaweed principally as a 
fertilizer. The company is also looking into its possibilities as a supplemental livestock 
ration. This year’s seaweed harvest is expected to exceed 250,000 tons. 





town (Pa.) for making double fluorides 
of titanium and zirconium. 

President Kawecki says that he is 
turning out carload quantities for the 
aluminum industry and that the alu- 
minium end use was the basis for a 
certificate of necessity for the plant. 
However, it is reliably reported that 
Wainer has purchased experimental 
quantities of the double fluorides from 
Kawecki. 

National Lead (with Allegheny 
Ludlum, joint owner of Titanium 
Metals) also has an electrolytic proc- 
ess for making titanium which it has 
been pilot- planting in Sayreville 
(N.J.). In fact, a trade rumor has it 
that National Lead, on being offered 
a look at Wainer’s process in exchange 
for a six-figure sum, refused it on two 
grounds: First, it had its own process; 
and second, it thought that Wainer’s 
cost figures, based on laboratory-scale 
tests, were optimistic. 

Japan’s in the Act: Even outside the 
United States, “dollar-a-pound _tita- 
nium” is getting to be a magic phrase. 
In Japan, for instance, Hiroshi Ishi- 
zuka, son of the president and founder 
of Osaki Special Steel, thinks his com- 
pany can make titanium for that 
figure. Just six years out of Osaki 
University, the young Japanese says 
he has the clue to low-cost titanium. 
Given enough encouragement (in the 
form of American dollars), Osaki is 
prepared to start a project which will 
eventually make 100 tons of titanium 
a month. 


Osaki would start with titanium- 
rich slag obtained as a co-product 
from Japanese iron sands. Ishizuka’s 
method of recovery seems basically 
the same as the commercial processes 
employed in this country. Ishizuka 
also guesses that the United States 
will be the principal titanium market 
for years to come; hence his wish for 
American capital. It is not clear 
whether or not he has calculated the 
costs of hauling titanium from Japan 
to this country in his estimates. 

Old Reliable: There are several 
other methods of getting titanium 
from its ores, but the one that looks 
like the best route for tonnage tita- 
nium in, the immediate future is the 
Kroll process or modifications of it. It 
has been modified by the Bureau of 
Mines and further improved by Du 
Pont and Titanium Metals. In fact, 
the process has been so altered that 
one producer says that Kroll himself 
would hardly recognize it. 

A modified Kroll is the process used 
by Titanium Metals for its Henderson 
plant, which is destined to produce 
ten tons a day by the end of next year. 
4 similar process is employed by Du 
Pont at its Newport plant (to hit a 
600-ton-a-year rate by the end of 
1952), will also be used in its new 
plant which will be comparable in 
size to Titanium Metal’s. Du Pont is 
still negotiating for the latter plant 
with the Government. 

Costs Rule Markets: For the im- 
mediate future then, the modified 
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SAVE in your processing costs with 


Baker SODIUM HYDROXIDE and POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE 


PELLETS 


The extreme purity of Baker Caustic Pellets has saved 
industrial users many steps in processing. 


time and money savers. 


These Pellets are white, extremely pure, low in heavy 


metals, low in chloride, carbonate, sulfate, phosphate, 


nitrogen and silica content. 


You also have three other advantages. 


flowing—casy to pour—simplify your handling problems. 


They are 


They are free 


They are easier to weigh—safer and more convenient 


to use. 


And they now are available in tonnage quantities! 


Baker can supply you either Sodium Hydroxide Pellets 
in the Reagent and N, F. grades—or Potassium Hydrox 


ide Pellets in the Reagent and U. S. P. grades. 


For samples and prices, write: Baker Chemical 


| a 
Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Bake Baker Chemicals 


rrr 


REAGENT 


FINE + INDUSTRIAL 

















¥\p terest 
Raw Mate 


Loading operations at our 


Newgulf, Texas mine 








*LOADING 


Sulphur intended for vessel shipment is brought 
to Galveston by rail from the mines at Newgulf. 
It is transferred directly from cars or from storage 
bins to the vessel. 


The loading plant consists of two parallel storage 
bins spaced far enough apart to allow room for 
railroad tracks, tracks for the hoppers and cranes, 
and an endless conveyor belt. The belt along the 
center line between the bins is straddled by four 
cranes and their movable hoppers. 


The cranes pick up the sulphur from the bins or 
cars and discharge into the hoppers, which auto- 
matically feed the belt. It is weighed while on 
this moving belt. After weighing it is discharged 
onto a smaller belt which in turn discharges 
through a cylindrical telescopic spout directly 
into the vessel's hold. 











PRODUCTION .~ «« 


Kroll processes loom as the best route 
to cheaper titanium. National Lead 
thinks that when the Henderson plant 
hits full stride, the metal can be sold 
for less than the present $5 a lb. for 
sponge. Du Pont once predicted that 
it could be sold for $1.50 to $2.50 a 
lb. when output reached a daily five 
or ten tons a day. Since that time, 
estimates have been revised—possibly 
downward 

But even at costs within that range, 
titanium would be an expensive ma- 
terial of construction. Right now it’s 
strictly a seller's market (although it 
is doubtful that anyone has ever 
made money on titanium). The big 
question: What will happen to the 
market for titanium when defense 
needs subside? 

The only answer is that as long as 
there is no other material that can 
duplicate _titanium’s performance, 
there will be a market. Unless costs 
are pared appreciably, it will be an 
extremely limited one. If cheap elec- 
trolytic titanium can be produced, the 
market will be wide open; and the 
one that gets there first will be in the 
driver’s seat. 


Pocket Pump: Eco Engineering Co. 
thinks it has the solution to the prob 
lem involved in transferring small 


Cuprolum Debut 


LEAD-CLAD COPPER, in addition to lead-clad steel (CW, Nov. 17), will be pro- 
duced by Knapp Mills. President Knapp says a machine—developed by American 
Viscose and turned over to Knapp—makes the first automatic process available. He 
says the copper material (Cuprolum lead-clad copper) combines the properties of 
copper and lead, predicts its use in operations where it is necessary to heat or cool 
corrosive substances. 


volumes of corrosive liquids. It has 
introduced a line of Allchem pumps. 
Pump casings and shaft are made of 
stainless steel, but the big feature is 
the use of Teflon fluoroplastic in im 
pellers and stuffing box. They can 
also be obtained with Teflon fluoro- 
plastic self-lubricating bearings. The 
material’s resistance to chemical means 
that a single pump can be used for a 
variety of materials and should make 
for important strides in standardiza- 
tion, says Eco. Pumps are small, com- 
pact and have a capacity range of one 
to twenty gallons per minute. Eco 
is aiming them for chemical applica 
tions in the laboratory or plant. 
” 

Wood-fired Turbine: An experimental 
wood-fired gas turbine has been de 
veloped by the Oregon Forests Prod- 
ucts Laboratory on the Oregon State 
Campus. In one trial run, the experi- 
mental unit, which was based on 200 
hp. requirements, burned 600 Ib. of 
mill waste sawdust with a moisture 
content of 55% in an hour. The unit 
does not require water; hot gases 
formed during the combustion of 
wood are carried directly to turbine 
The turbine runs a compressor which 
furnishes air for the combustion as 
well as a generator. Gas not used in 
the turbine is said to be satisfactory 
for drying lumber. 
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Aluminum 
Hydroxide 
Gels 

of uniform 
excellence, 
remember 


that name. 


REHEIS 


FINE 
CHEMICALS 


REHEIS COMPANY INC 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
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CHEMICALS 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


the completion of its NEW 
QO0-Furfural Plant at Omaha, Nebraska 


The Quaker Oats Company’s Omaha 
Chemical Plant is now producing the indus- 
trially important chemical, QO-Furfural. 
This chemical is made from raw materials 
such as corn cobs and oat hulls which 
are replaceable yearly. 


The first QO-Furfural was produced at 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 29 years ago. Now 
this versatile chemical is made not only 
at Cedar Rapids, but also at Memphis, 
Tennessee and Omaha, Nebraska. 





The Quaker Oats Ompany 





334C THE MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
ROOM 534C, 120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


QO-Furfural is used in refining lubri- 
cating oils, gas oil and catalytic recycle 
stock; extractive distillation of Cs hydro- 
carbons; as a chemical intermediate in 
the production of nylon, furfuryl alco- 
hol, tetrahydrofurfuryl alcohol and other 
chemical derivatives; as an aldehyde in 
resin manufacture and as a reactive solvent. 
A request on your letterhead will 


bring you the Bulletin entitled 


“Current Uses of Furfural.”’ 


] 


In San Francisco The Griffin Chemical Company ¢ In the United Kingdom, Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Billingham, England « In Australia, Swift & Company, 
Pty., Ltd., Sydney « In Europe, Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N. V., Rotterdam, The Netherlands; Quaker Oats (France) S. A. 42, Rue Pasquier, Paris 8®, France 
In Japan, F. K tsu & Company, Ltd., Tokyo 
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HI-S LATICES: Reversing the ratio ups the market. 


Other End of the Blend 


High styrene-low butadiene copolymers are opening 





new specialty fields to GR-S latices. 


Widely used in paints, floor tiles, binders and shoe soles, 
they are pushing their way into shoe uppers and luggage. 





Production is now in the multimillion-pound-per-year 
bracket, will go higher when more styrene and butadiene are 





available. 


It wasn’t until the early forties that 
the idea of a reversed formulation of 
styrene-butadiene copolymers popped 
up. GR-S synthetic rubber with its 
70% or more butadiene had been 
around for some time, but the other 
end of the scale hadn’t been tried out 
commercially to any great extent. 

Uses developed only in the past 
few years for these high styrene-low 
butadiene copolymers, however, now 
represent markets in the multimil- 
lion-pound-per-year class. The sty- 
rene-butadiene copolymers used in 
paints and paper coatings chalked up 
a total of about 40 million pounds 
manufactured last year, while the sty- 
rene-butadiene products usually 
blended with elastomers, to make shoe 
soles and floor tile totaled 30 million 
pounds. 

Now, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.’s introduction of its Neolite mate- 
rial as a substitute for leather in shoe 
uppers and luggage (formerly it had 
been feasible for soles only) promises 
to boost these figures considerably. 

On Terra Firma: In fact it was the 
shoe sole business that first brought 


Hi-S materials into prominence. Mate- 
rials such as Goodyear’s Neolite were 
introduced in 1944 to the shoe trade 
where they soon gained acceptance as 
long wearing materials for soles, heels, 
and innersoles. Since then Goodyear 
has expanded its capacity by some 
700% with another 40% expansion to 
be completed this year. 

In 1947 nuclear (Hi-S elastomer 
blends) accounted for only 20% of 
the soling materials used; the other 
80% was leather-based. Today they 
are on 80-90% of all children’s shoes, 
on a good percentage of work and 
sport shoes, and are elbowing into 
the high styles. 

Raw materials for these new soles 
are available from a number of sourc- 
es, and identified as Marbon 8000 
(Marbon Corp.), Goodrite Resin 50 
(Goodrich Rubber Co.), Pliolite S-6 
(Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.), Kra- 
lac A (Naugatuck Chemical), Darex 
(Dewey and Almy), and Butaprene 
(Firestone). Blended with elastomers 
they crop up with trade names as 
Avonite, Neolite, Nuron, Panolite, etc. 

“Nuclear” soles are moisture-proof. 
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Thus they are much more wear-resis- 
tant than leather, which becomes 
weak when wet. 

They are cheaper than leather, too. 
Shoe manufacturers figure that such 
soles are 25-30% cheaper than com- 
parable leather soles, cost less to at- 
tach to the leather upper parts of a 
pair of shoes, and require less finish- 
ing and polishing. Leather is rolled 
under high pressure, becomes stiff, 
and requires breaking-in. The Hi-S 
sole is flexible from the first, stands 
up under thousands of flexes in a test 
machine while leather cracks and 
breaks after only hundreds. 

Paints and Binders: Up and com- 
ing products are Hi-S resins made for 
concrete, stucco, brick, and industrial 
corrosion-resistant finishes. These coat- 
ings can even be applied to green 
plaster (they have excellent alkali re- 
sistance) where oil based paints would 
soon fail. 

Household emulsion paints based on 
such latices are, of course, now well 
established (CW, Aug. 25) 

They dry quickly to a washable, 
durable, continuous film which is rub- 
bery and fairly soft. But the styrene 
content must be kept below 65% or 
film forming characteristics vanish. 
At present only interior type paints 
are available, but most of the larger 
paint companies have been working 
feverishly on exterior types, are be- 
lieved to be near success. 

Similar latices have come into their 
own as binders in quality papers. Re- 
placing casein, starch, and other ma- 
terials, they help produce a smoother, 
more flexible, water-resistant paper. 

One of the raw materials used for 
these paper coatings is Dow Chemical 
Co.’s Latex 512K, and the fast growth 
of this outlet is indicated by the fact 
that Dow has increased production 
at its Midland, Mich. latex plant (see 
cut), and more than doubled capacity 
with a second plant, at Freeport, Tex 

Still Growing: The market for the 
Hi-S copolymers has just begun to be 
exploited. As binders they are find- 
ing their way into improved types of 
oil cloth and linoleum where they 
impart superior flexibility and tough- 
ness. They are replacing casein and na- 
tural gums in industrial materials such 
as wall boards and acoustical ceiling 
panels, and further growth in the paint 
industry can be expected. 

Unfortunately, production must be 
geared to raw material supplies, and 
to date both styrene and butadiene 
are short, promise to be so for quite 
some time. Once these materials ap- 
pear in large quantities, production 
of Hi-S copolymers will soar. 
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ALL RUBBER 
DRUM 


¢ MURIATIC ACID 
¢ HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
¢ FERRIC CHLORIDE 


¢ CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 
* 


ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight-—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 


* 


Made with 

Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 
Threaded or Stopper type closures 


RETCTCTTS 

a. 
THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 
5147 W. 67th St. + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 


AKRON, 0. ° 
NEWARK, WN. J. 
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Ski Spray 


A new aerosol is running a distribu- 
tion race with cald_ weather. Duk 
Kote, a protective coating for skis, 
is being rushed to winter sports areas 
by Thomas Co. (Minneapolis, Minn.). 

The new product can be applied 
to wet or dry skis, indoors or in —30 
outdoor temperatures. Major constitu- 
ent is a high-melting-point microcrys- 
talline wax which gives a flexible pro- 
tective coating. Other components: an 
ingredient imparting thixotropic prop- 
erties so that the spray sets up as a 
thick coating without running; an ad- 
ditive displacing water from wet ski 
surfaces to promote adhesion of the 
wax; and a corrosion inhibitor to 
protect metal ‘and leather parts from 
salt and other corrosives. 

The 12-0z. aerosol is filled by Con- 
tinental Filling Corp. (Danville, Ill), 
retails at about $1.95. It is available 
in Minneapolis, Hanover, N.H., and 
will be soon in New York. 

The formulation was originally 
marketed in bottles as Power Film. 
Sold to highway departments, it was 
used as a rust preventive and protect 
ant on snow plows and other equip- 
ment. Thomas Co. plans to introduce 
a similar aerosol formulation for such 
applications in the near future. 


Insecticide Act Upheld 


The constitutionality of Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act of 1947 has been upheld in the 
first reported decision interpreting its 
scope. Its validity had been challenged 
on the grounds that it is too vague 
and gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
power to determine what shall con- 
stitute a crime without setting up a 
standard for the Secretary to follow. 
In the case, United States v. Weinreb 
et al, 99 F. Supp. 763 (1951), the 
defendants had moved that the U.S 
District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York dismiss an informa- 
tion charging a violation of the regis 
tration, misbranding and adulteration 
provisions of the act; and the court 
denied the motion. The specific charge 
was that the defendants in New York 
had delivered a disinfectant for ship- 
ment to a New Jersey consignee with 
out registering it with the Secretary 
of Agriculture and without properly 
labeling it. 

The contention of the defendants, 
in addition to attacking the constitu 
tionality of the law, was that disin- 
fectants were not defined in the law, 
and hence, were not within its scope. 
But the court held that the product 
was an “economic poison” as defined 
by the law since its label claimed it 


“kills germs” and is “an effective re- 
pellant to insects and vermin.” The 
court further stated that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has issued a regu- 
lation specifically defining a disinfec- 
tant as fungicide, and that in its eyes, 
the regulation is reasonable and logi- 
cal. 

Inspection for Leads: Agents of the 
Department of Agriculture had ex 
amined the defendants’ books and 
records, and the defendants moved 
that evidence so obtained be sup 
pressed. The court concurred regard- 
ing specific evidence obtained during 
the actual inspection of the company’s 
books, since the law prohibits using as 
evidence in criminal prosecution of 
a person, information he has revealed 
under the sections of the law requir- 
ing anyone dealing in economic poi- 
sons to allow Agriculture agents ac- 
cess to his records. 

The court, however, noted that the 
law does not preclude used of evi- 
dence obtained from visits to con- 
signees even though name, address, 
etc., of the consignee were obtained 
through defendant's 


books. 


inspecting a 


Germicide Family 


Four products — an industrial and 
household germicide, a soap and 
shampoo, a floor and wall cleaner, and 
a detergent for dishes and glassware 
will comprise the Linol family of bac- 
tericidal specialties to be introduced 
by Lincoln Research, Inc. (Toledo, 
O.), next month. 

Each will contain Linol, the com- 
pany’s trade name for 3,5-dimethyl-4 
chlorophenol, a non-toxic germicide 
also known as PCMX (CW, June 9). 
This crystalline white powder up to 
now has been used principally in Eu- 
rope, but specialty formulators in this 
country are showing considerable in- 
terest in it, and Lincoln expects to be 
the major U.S. manufacturer of items 
containing the chemical. 

All four products will be liquid con- 
centrates packaged in 5-, 15-, 30- and 
55-gallon drums. For use, they will be 
diluted with water. Priced competi- 
tively, the new materials will be mar- 
keted in all states east of the Rockies 
through jobbers and repackagers for 
resale under their own private labels. 
Advantages claimed for the active 
germicidal ingredient and products 
containing it are non-toxicity, non- 
corrosiveness, low cost, absence of 
staining, mild odor and high efficacy. 

The new line is expected to bolster 
sales of Lincoln, a seven-year old com- 
pany which has been doing a business 
in excess of $100,000 the past two 
years. Composed of three men—presi- 
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Jellerson 
Ethylene 
Oxide 


For use in... 
e Synthetic fibers 
e Synthetic rubber 
e Textiles 
e Detergents 
e Fumigants 
e Plastics 


A highly 


reactive chemical 


intermediate 


These are only a few of the many fields where ethylene oxide 


is a useful raw material. Such widespread use rests on the 


ability of ethylene oxide to enter into countless reactions. 


For example, this chemical will react with... 


® Organic acids to form glycol esters 


@ Alcohols and phe nols to form glycol ethers 


@ Ammonia to form ethanolamines 


@ Merc aptans to torm thioglycols and ethers 


@ HCN to form ethylene cyanohydrin 


Shipped in tank cars or in ICC 5P insulated drums, 400 Ibs. 


net. Samples for experimental use are available. Please make 


requests on your company letterhead...address to 


Department B 


% National defense requirements 
have created emergency demands 
for Jefferson chemicals. Although 
our facilities are being expanded as 
rapidly as possible to cope with 
these requirements, many of our 
chemicals are currently in short sup- 
ply. We nevertheless welcome your 
inquiries and will make every effort 
to serve you, 


Pressure spheres store ethylene oxide at 
the Jefferson plant at Port Neches, Texas 


Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc. 


711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


, 


ESSENTIAL CHEMICALS FROM HYDROCARBON SOURCES 


ETHYLENE OXIDE 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
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from recent literature 





Antimony trichloride and similar 
compounds react with ethylene 
oxide to give haloethy! derivatives 
which may be utilized in the prep- 
aration of protective coatings, im- 
pregnants, adhesives, binders, and 


fungicides. 





Non-glutinous starch (e.g. corn 
starch) is modified so as to resemble 
closely glutinous starch by reacting 
the granular starch unde pressure 
with about 5% by weight of ethylene 
oxide. The granular structure is not 
affected, the product will form a 
cohesive paste when cooked with 
water and retrograding tendencies 
are greatly reduced. These are prop 
erties which have been found useful 
for producing veneer glues, paper 
sizing and coatings, fabric finishing 
materials, textile printing pastes, 
and adhesives. 





Desulfurization of hydrocarbons is 
accomplished by contac ting the hy- 
drocarbon with ethylene oxide at 
150-250°F and separating the re- 
sulting hydroxythioethers by distil- 
lation. 





Creaming rate and cream solids 
concentration of formaldehyde- 
treated, chemically creamed natural 
rubber latex is considerably in- 
creased by the further addition to 
the latex of a non-ionic surface 
active agent. The surface active 
agent is formed by reaction of ethyl- 
ene oxide with a fatty alcohol, fatty 
acid, Or alkyl phenol. 





Sterilization of plaster bandages 
by treating the bandages overnight 
with ethylene oxide at 37°C proved 
satisfactory. Wet and dry heat were 
found unsatisfactory. 





These developments are abstracted 
from recent publications or U. S. 
patents. They may suggest appli- 
cations of Jefferson Ethylene Oxide 
in your products or processes. 





SPECTIALTI€CS . 
You've asked for more... 
dent V. H. Kellermeyer, a lean, me- 


so Brown Company has thodical worker; gregarious Ben C. 
Smith, vice president; and R. J. San- 
DOUBLED dusky, enthusiastic golfer and fisher- 
man as well as sanitary chemicals 
its salesman—the organization is typical 
of many small companies built on Fittle 
PRODUCTION capital and much labor. 

Lincoln registered sales of $1,500 
OF its first year, continued to add prod- 
. ucts and customers gradually. Its line 
SOLK A‘°=-FLOC of sanitary aan for the janitor 
supply trade was expanded in 1947 
by the addition of laundry specialties, 
hen fe eunendedee conti. thie tanbey including water repellents, sizes and 
Brown Company has installed a new plent detergents. The firm has been hoping 
which doubles its SOLKA-FLOC production. | for new quarters, and further growth 
Avail yourself of this increased supply of resulting from the Lino] products may 

Uses for SOLKA-FLOC include plas- SOLKA-FLOC. Let our Technical Service Staff | make physical expansion necessary. 

* 


So many new applications have been 
found for SOLKA-FLOC that demand for it 


tics, rubber and adhesives. It also ‘ ‘ ; 
has wide application in filtration, work with you in finding out how you can use 


for flocking, and as a chemical raw SOLKA-FLOC advantageously in your products. | Final on Chlordane: The U.S. Su- 
— Write to Dept. CW- 12, at our Boston office. | preme Court has just denied a peti- 
tion by Julius Hyman & Co., Julius 
Hyman and others, for review of the 


BROW. judgment of the Colorado Supreme 
aed ompany Court affirming with modifications a 
| decree of the Denver District Court 

° in the Hyman-Velsicol chlordane legal 

Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE controversy (CW, June 16). This ren- 

GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. ders final that decree which, in part, 
Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me., New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal enjoins Hyman & Co. and individual 
SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC * NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC defendants, from making and selling 
KOWTOWLS + BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES + ONCO INSOLES + CHEMICALS various chemicals including the in- 
secticide chlordane. 

This decree also orders the com- 
pany to pay Velsicol Corp. $1,663,000 
on account of damages caused and 
gains and profits realized by Hyman 
from chlordane for the period ending 
March 31, 1949. All but about 
$300,000 is payable immediately; that 
sum represents income taxes paid by 
the Hyman company on profits in 
the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49, 
and is payable provided a refund is 
obtained on those taxes. But Hyman 
had to post a $300,000 bond to in- 
sure its diligent efforts in seeking to 
recover the money. 

© 

Photo Chemicals: Brown-Forman [n- 

dustries, a recently organized division 

of Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 

Louisville, Ky., is marketing of a new 

print flattening solution, BFI No. 20, 

and a hypo neutralizer, BFI No. 30. 

The compounds were developed by 

members of the company’s product 

development laboratories; their intro- 
duction marks the first Brown-Forman 
venture into photographic chemicals. 





z5s ir : 


PETROLEUM 
SULFONATES 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 
Cover (top) & p. 15 (3)—Pennsylvania 
FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION WRITE: Salt Mfg. Co.; p. 16 (left) —USN-Dept. 


I . of Defense; p. 16 (right) —Wide World 
WHITE OIL, PETROLATUM and SULFONATE DIVISION Photo; p. 27—Manny Warman, Columbia 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. Univ.; p. 33—Dow Chemical Co. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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PRODUCT CONTROL 
THROUGH 


INFRARED ANALYSIS 




















Number 4 of a Series of Data Sheets for Better Process Control from The Perkin-Elmer Corporation, 
Manufacturers of Infrared Spectrometers, Flame Photometers and Electro-optical Instruments. 





PROBLEM: 


Detection of gamma isomer for 
quality control of technical 3 
5 WORKING CURVE 

benzene hexachloride and lindane. FOR ROUTINE 
‘ GAMMA ANALYSIS 








Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
SOLUTION: 
Infrared analysis. For routine 
determinations, 2.0 g BHC is dis- 
solved in 50 ml CS2z and measured at Trt enea 
the analytical wavelength for ooo 
gamma. The working curve converts saree —— 
the optical density to the gamma Fig. i—Working curve yields gamma content 
content with accuracy of +0.3% (Fig. eee 
1). More elaborate procedures 
determine all five isomers in 
benzene hexachloride, or as little 
as 0.005% of any isomer other than 
gamma in lindane. 
INSTRUMENTATION: 
Standard Perkin-Elmer Spectrometer, 
Model 12-C, rock salt prism and 
cells. 
DISCUSSION: 
Of the five stereoisomers in BHC, 
only the gamma is an effective 
insecticide; hence, its proportion 
in BHC is essential for quality 
control. Routine infrared analysis 
takes 10 minutes; other methods take 
considerably longer. Hundreds of THE PERKIN-ELMER CORPORATION 
such control analyses are run every Dptical designers and manufacturers of electrc truments 
month by Hooker at a fraction of NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


the cost by any other known method. Pi \e/— 
REFERENCE: : 


Ind. & Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 19, 
779, 1947. 
CONCLUSIONS: est developments in electro-optical instru- 


Comparable analyses are in service mentation as well as their application to 
on other Hooker products. "research and process control. 





it. 








%GamMma 1SOmER 
Hethecbeeieetbectetelpcipeetinaleciedl matieetetinstpssieed } 
bt tt ltl ttt ttt tt 


Fig. 2—Perkin-Elmer Spectrometer speeds product 
control at Hooker Electrochemical Co 








Let us discuss your Product Control Problems with you. 





Optical ins 








ARE YOU RECEIVING INSTRUMENT NEWS? 


This 8-page quarterly brings you the lat- 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 








A COMPLETE, MODERN MUNITIONS LOADING 
AND PYROTECHNICS PLANT 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


BY ORDER OF THE OWNERS, WE WILL ON 


Thursday, December 20, 1951 at 10:30 A. M. 


OFFER FOR SALE BY 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


The Land, Buildings, Machinery, Equipment, 


Explosives Materials, Parts and Supplies of 


THE NEWARK PLANT OF 


KILGORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOCATED AT 


NEWARK, OHIO 


(approx. 5 miles North of Newark on Route 13 
thence 34 miles West on Dry Creek Rd.) 


(on the premises) 


REAL ESTATE: Twenty manufacturing and associated buildings in an area 
of approx. 273.43 acres of land. Eighteen of these buildings are of the 
latest type concrete and concrete block construction built to specification 
and completed in 1950. It was designed for the loading of munitions and 
for the safe handling and storage of explosives. The factory area is 
equipped with fire protection, steam supply, surface drainage, sewerage 
and waste liquid purification. All machinery and equipment on the premises 
are to be included in the sale of the Real Estate. 


MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES: Large quantities of Tetryl; TNT Graphite 
Pellets; Flake TNT; RDX Comp. B; Detonator Pellets; Parachutes; Aluminum 
Projectile Tubing; Switches; Cartridge Cases; and large quantities of ma- 
terials, parts and supplies for 1 minute—1'2 minute and 3 minute Para- 
chute Flares—Anti-Personnel Mines—Anti-Tank Mines—Rifle Grenades, etc. 


THE ABOVE WILL BE OFFERED IN BULK, UNITS & PIECEMEAL LOTS 
TERMS OF SALE: CERTIFIED CHECK OR CASH—25% DEPOSIT REQUIRED 
DATES OF INSPECTION: Inspection by appointment any business day prior 
to date of auction. For appointment communicate with Dale J. Warner, 


501 Newark Trust Bldg., Newark, Ohio. Telephone Newark 3528 or con- 
tact Rosen & Company. 


FOR DETAILED BROCHURE AND FURTHER INFORMATION INQUIRE OF 


ROSEN & COMPANY 


Auctioneers 
1608 N.B.C. Bldg. 


Liquidators 
Main 1-186] 


Appraisers 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Pes hD.... 5. 


Mathematics for Engineers, third edi- 
tion, by Raymond Dull and Richard 
Dull. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.., 
Inc., New York, N.Y.; xix-+822 
pp., $7.50. 


A reference book for engineers, this 
volume covers the various phases of 
mathematics—presented in the form an 
engineer might need. As a review of 
mathematics specifically intended for 
engineers, this book approaches the 
diverse mathematical subjects as a 
unit and not as individual topics—the 
usual textbook manner. Multiple 
graphical explanations and_ illustra- 
tive examples are included in discuss- 
ing such topics as algebraic notation, 
determinants, differential calculus 
curve analysis, etc. This revised edi- 
tion contains new chapters on differ- 
ential equations and dimensional 
analysis. 


Organic Chemistry, by A. F. Holle- 
man and revised by J. P. Wibaut 
Elsevier Press, Inc., Houston, Tex- 
as; xiv-}-662 pp., $9. 


In retaining the original character 
of Holleman’s original work, this re- 
vised version treats the subject of or- 
ganic chemistry from the physico 
chemical standpoint as well as the 
organic. Fundamental topics are dis- 
cussed in relationship to relevant 
compounds rather than from an iso- 
lated point of view; thereby, the book 
is intended to give the student a 
better insight into the organization, 
problems and development of organic 
chemistry. Stereochemical aspects are 
covered as well as specialized topics 
of interest to medical and biochemical 
readers. For the latter group the au- 
thor has stressed certain types of na- 
tural products such as sugars, starch, 
cellulose, proteins, terpenes, caroten- 
oids, ete.; antibiotics including the 
penicillins as derivatives of thiazole 
are also noted. 


MEETINGS... 


Synthetic Organic Chem. Mfrs. Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Commodore Hotel, New 


York, N.Y., December 11. 


Compressed Air & Gas Inst., The Drake, 
Chicago, Ill., December 11-12. 


Chemical Market Research Assn., Du 
Pont Country Club and Du Pont Hotel, 
Wilmington, Del., December 13. 


Soc. of the Plastics Industry, Inc., conf., 
Commodore Hotel, December 13-14. 


Amer. Assn. for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, annual meeting, Philadelphia, Pa., 
December 26-31. 

Div. of Ind. and Engineering Chem., 


annual symposium, Evanston, IIL, De- 
cember 27-28. 
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It pays to be basic! 


¢-\UR junior lemonade tycoons from the citrus 


‘ country have a sound idea there—establishing 
their own source of basic materials and integrat- 
ing all manufacturing operations. Bet you they'll 
sell more—and better—lemonade than any other 
kids on the street! 

At Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company, we 
know the advantages of being basic and inte- 
grated in chemical production too. For example, 
we exercise a complete, step-to-step control of our 
production, from coal through coking, chemical 
processing and synthesizing of the final product. 
Thus, we're able to assure our customers con- 


sistent maximum quality of product and con- 
tinuity of supply. 

These basic Pittsburgh Chemicals—benzene, 
phenol, cresol and phthalic anhydride to name 
just a few—are vital in the making of products as 
diverse as plastics, pharmaceuticals, dyes and 
insecticides. And their roles in defense produc- 
tion are just as varied and essential. 

When you see the Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Company name and trademark, remember that 
they represent a growing family of useful basic 
chemicals and related products which constantly 
serve the nation’s industry and agriculture. 





Thise a, AL prota UA 





PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Coal Chemicals Activated Carbons 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Protective Coatings 
Green Bag Cement 
Neville Concrete Products 


Neville Coke 


Plasticizers 


Neville Pig lron 





w@o 3827 C¢ 
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STORAGE FACILITIES and 

WATER TERMINALS in industrial cen- 
ters give added convenience to the 
users of Esso Solvents. Shipments are 
made to meet users’ requirements... 
by tank cars, tank trucks or drums. 
Specify Esso Solvents for dependable, 
convenient delivery right to your door! 


YOU GET ALL 6 OF THESE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
WITH ESSO SOLVENTS 


1. Multi-storage availability vater 
terminals in industrial centers. 


2. Uniformity — made in modern refin- 
eries from carefully selected crude oil 
sources. 


3. Economy—A storage facility near you 
for low freight cost and quick delivery. 


4. Controlled evaporation available 
in a wide range of evaporation rates 
with precise characteristics to meet 
your requirements. 


NL Ql’: ‘ Cy — = a 5. Solvency Esso aliphatics and 
a ee ° ~~L= Solvesso aromatics cover both high 


\ 
b \\ 


and low solvency ranges 


6. Modern handling methods sepa- 
rate tank storage, pumping lines, tank 
cars and trucks, are used throughout 
in all Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 


versatility and 


re F-YoY-Yatolol oli lta 
with controlled 


high quality. 


Ane 


Sowents | vena _ ~ PETROLEUM 
multistage Walabilig S°NENTS 


OLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R 1., Conn., 





mm: ¥.; (No ds Fe, Cah, Me, B.C, Va, Wi. va, 
S. C., Tenn., Ark., La 


ed /, 
e 
< ) ISWE., ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. — New York, N. Y¥. — Elizabeth, N. J 
a Philadelphia, Pa. — Baltimore, Md. — Richmond, Va 
ae 


Charleston, W. Va.—Chorlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S. C, 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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CHEMICAL MARKETOS.... 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


Drying oils are slated to be scarcer next year. That is the con- 
sensus of Government and industry this week. Among the premium drying 
types, tung and castor are still in short supply. Tung od], of course, used 
to come from China, but not now. Domestic castor output is increasing 
yearly, but this is offset by mounting defense demands for sebacic acid, 
made from castor oil. 

Linseed oil, a large volume mainstay, will be 20% less abundant 
than last year. The price-conscious surface coatings industry finds itself 
switching gradually to cheaper and more abundant soybean oil. 





New developments this week are causing the soap industry to 
perk up. These come on the heels of 15% increase in sales from the sec- 
ond to the third quarter this year. Prices of oils and fats have dropped 
considerably, and the price of caustic will almost surely drop as supplies 
keep getting more plentiful. 

Growth of synthetic detergents may be slowed by lack of benzene. 
NPA pointed this out to an advisory committee in Washington. If Iranian 
imports of petroleum are cut off completely, benzene may have to be di- 
verted from making detergents to production of aviation gasoline. But 
if this hurdle is passed, the next problem is the sulfuric shortage that 
has put a crimp in the plans of many another industry. 








NPA had a surprise coming this week when the textile finishing 
advisory committee accepted the 90% limitation order without official 
demur. The industry, which uses only about 1° of the total sulfuric con- 
sumed, probably figured its voice couldn’t be heard anyway. 

But a survey now in progress on chemicals needed in textile 
finishing will give the industry solid ground for staking out future supply 
claims. 








The U.S., through the RFC, will soon become an exporter of GR-S 
synthetic rubber. RFC, having received the O.K. of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, will start shipping small quantities abroad in the first 
quarter of 1952. Foreign buyers will pay the same (26¢/Ib.) as the domestic 
market. 





Output of GR-S is on schedule and will be hitting an annual rate 
close to 850 thousand tons in about four months. However, a butadiene 
shortage may be the next bottleneck. For instance: The Kentucky Syn- 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947=100) : 114.1 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) : 018, K 1,834.0 
Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) ae y 079. 1,938.0 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926100) , i 136.6 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 224. 222.7 196.0 
Chemical construction awards ... $36,819,000 $9,887,000 $42,430,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS—EMPLOYMENT Latest Preceding Year 
(Thousands) Ago 

All Manufacturing 5b : 13,133 
Non-durable Goods aes ; ; 5,947 
Chemicals and Allied Products ; 523 
Paper and Allied Products pip awitea hiatal : 421 
Rubber Products ee 219 
Petroleum and Coal Products Se ; 190 





thetic Rubber plant at Louisville operated about 15% under capacity last 
month for lack of butadiene. 


For the second time in two weeks, NPA and the chemical industry 
find themselves at odds on what’s short, what isn’t. This week it’s allethrin 
which NPA classifies as hard to get, while actually it’s on the plentiful 
side. Last week resorcinol was similarly misclassified. 





Despite some evidence to the contrary, OPS is letting up on many 
chemical manufacturers. Producers now have more flexibility in choosing 
their price system; and, if they know a tailor-made regulation is on the 
way, they are reprieved from filing under CPR-22. 

For those who must file under CPR-22, OPS now allows them to 
use the January GCPR ceilings as a starting point for making cost adjust- 
ments. This is a happier choice for many who would be hamstrung by using 
a pre-Korea base period. 








Those who could use more chlorine—and the number is legion— 
will be interested in the production time-table that NPA handed the wood 
pulp producers this week. Present output of 6.5 thousand tons daily will be 
boosted to 7.3 thousand tons a day by the year’s end. 

Robust expansion in 1952 will bring this figure to a little better 
than 9 thousand, and a further rise to 9.7 thousand tons a day is slated 
for the end of 1953. 

At the end of this two-year program NPA sees the long hoped-for 
balance of supply and demand. Some in the industry think it will be even 
sooner. 











A three-way exchange of views on paint materials took place in 
Washington this week between NPA, the paint industry technical com- 
mittee, and the General Services Administration. Objective: to save on lead 
pigments and scarce synthetics. 

The industry committee proposed using more titanium dioxide, 
less lead in government exterior paint “specs.” 

GSA indicates that the government may also change specs on three 
interior coatings which use alkyds. Saving: 14-1 pound of phthalic an- 
hydride equivalent per gallon. 











SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES — Week Ending December 3, 1951 
uP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Linseed Oil, raw, tanks $ .005 $ 2) 


DOWN 
Casein, imp., acid ppd. 005 35 Carnauba Wax, No. 1 yel. $ .02 $1.24 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated 


a EE ae 
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Here’s your source for 


Kae organics in quantity! 


If your product or process requires a quantity of an organic 
generally considered “rare,” chances are Eastman can make it 
for you—at a cost that justifies its use. 

Eastman’s unusual resources in experience, skilled personnel, 
and equipment, make this mew custom service possible. And, 
although made in production-level volume, you are assured of 
organics of the same standards of quality supplied to research 


and analytical chemists. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Whether or not the organic you need is included in Eastman’s 
list of over 3400*, we will welcome your inquiries. Write to 
Distillation Products Industries, Eastman Organic Chemicals De- 
partment, Rochester 3, N. Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak 


Company). 
*A copy of Eastman Organic Chemicals, 
List No. 37, is yours for the asking. 





c\SE\g | Eastman Organic Chemicals 











for science and industry 


Also...vitamins A and E...distilled monoglycerides...high vacuum equipment 
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Caustic A-Plenty 


Major producer prepares to offset expected caustic price 





decline by seeking rise for chlorine. 


Slump in rayon and soap industries makes caustic sup- 





plies ample now, and new facilities point to more abundance. 


Shaving caustic 


prices 





would spur drive for foreign 


markets and sharpen use competition with soda ash. 


A price decline for caustic may be 
close at hand. A leading producer of 
electrolytic chlorine-caustic is ready- 
ing a price package for the Office of 
Price Stabilization. The objective: to 
price increase for chlorine in 
order to absorb a price cut on caustic. 


get a 


This move is a cinch to win sup- 
port of most electrolytic producers 
when the chips are down. For they 
are finding business less profitable be- 
cause of mounting construction costs 
for new defense-needed 
coupled with a letd In some caus- 
tic-consuming industries. 

Officially, neither OPS or NPA have 
heard about this proposal, although 
they probably expect it before long. 
OPS has the final say-so on price in- 


capacity 


creases, and producers may have to 


present a strong case to get the OPS 
nod. But whether it says yes or no, 
the price of caustic is still headed 
downward. For caustic is the less- 
wanted of the two electrolytic prod- 
ucts and its supply must follow the 
upswing in chlorine demand. 

This expansion in electrolytic chlo- 
rine-caustic won’t be complete until 
the tag-end of 1953. But the strat- 
egists who map caustic sales are con- 
centrating on the problem now. Even 
at the present time, the supply of 
caustic is ample to meet the domestic 
demand. Reason: Needs of rayon and 
soap industries, major caustic consum- 
ers, are down because of a slump that 
started last summer. 

It is this decline that brought the 
caustic supply problem home to pro 











MURIATE OF POTASH 


62/63% K.0 48/52% K20 Min. 


MANURE SALTS 


20% K20 Min. 


UNITED STATES POTASH CO., Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





ducers sooner than many had ex- 
pected. Of course, it is a good bet 
that these industries will regain much 
of the lost ground. For instance, soap 
sales in the third quarter were up 
15% over the second quarter of 1951. 
And with the present low prices of oils 
and tallow, business should continue 
to climb. 

More Outgoing: Yet even with the 
overdue pickup in domestic caustic 
demand, a glut will be forthcoming 
unless the export market takes more 
of the expanded output. Fortunately, 
countries overseas have been taking 
greater quantities of the U.S. product. 
Since March, some 50 million pounds 
a month have been sold for export. 
This is a 50% jump over the 1950 
rate, and the rise 

But despite the 
potential, getting 
ness is 


continues. 

huge export market 
more foreign busi- 
no order-taking proposition. 
Competition from the United King- 
dom and Germany in these markets 
grows keener daily; and since price is 
the main persuader, the proposed 
change in the caustic-chlorine price 
structure would bolster U.S. producers 
where they are weakest. 

Among other factors to consider are 
the widespread political unrest now, 
and the slow growth of caustic-making 
facilities abroad. 

Basic Economics: In the coming 
buyer’s market, caustic sales will be 
determined by where the price is 
pegged. Shrinking the $20 a ton dif 
ferential] between and soda 
ash® will help caustic to move in on 
some ash markets. If that happens, 
caustic made from ash will become 
casualty to the 
spurred need for chlorine. 


caustic 


an economic defense 


Beef on Tallow 

Office of Price Stabilization last week 
made its first attempt to cudgel down 
ceiling prices by taking advantage of 
depressed market conditions. 


It set, effective Dec. 4, a substantially 
lower ceiling price on natural glyce- 
rine. The top for the soap lye grade 
(80%) was set at 37¢ per pound, 
compared to about 50¢ previously. 
Saponification grade (88%) will sell 
for 4034¢ maximum. Price for chemi- 
cally pure (98%) glycerine will be 
56¢ east of the Rockies and two cents 
more in the West. All prices remain 
on a freight prepaid basis. 

In announcing the new ceilings, 
OPS asserts that the levels are high 
enough to cover any increases in pro- 
duction costs since before Korea when 


glycerine (soap Ive grade) was selling 


* Current S caustic, $ tor sh, 
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near the 16¢ level. The January price 
freeze found this price at its 50¢ peak. 
Recently the price was 34¢, and has 
slowly been edging upward. OPS 
philosophy here is to prevent further 
increases. 

With their close relationship to gly- 
cerine, soap and tallow apparently 
will be next to have their ceilings 
lowered. 

Industry objection to such cuts was 
evidenced by the recent walkout, fol- 
lowed by resignation of seven of the 
nine-member tallow industry advisory 
committee. The members felt that 
their group had been asked only to 
rubber-stamp OPS plans for lower 
ceilings, and considered that no action 
was necesarry in view of the depressed 
market. 

The next day, OPS mimeographed 
ground out copies of a statement that 
there was “no justification” in the 
committee grievance. However, the 
seven resignations were accepted— 
“with regret.” 

Market Ties: The close linkage of 
glycerine, soap, tallow and meat is a 
complicating factor in setting separate 


ceilings. In normal times, when meat 
demand increases and prices go up, 
packers can afford to sell their tallow 
for less. When this happens, soap 
prices can come down. Some manu- 
facturers credit income from by-prod- 
uct glycerine sales against tallow costs. 
Thus when glycerine prices drop, net 
soap raw material costs rise. 

Meat packers’ profits have been 
squeezed between fixed prices and 
rising costs. Any relief would be slow 
in coming—farmers have more votes 
than meat packers. 

In turn, soap manufacturers figure 
they must protect themselves on the 
cost of raw materials to prevent profit 
cuts. They naturally like a low ceil- 
ing on tallow prices and a high one 
on glycerine. Glycerine users, to pro- 
tect their return, want a low ceiling 
on glycerine. 

As it ends up, only sure winners are 
the farmers. OPS, in using this some- 
what dubious method of keeping 
down prices, can’t move without fur- 
ther alienating at least one of the 
three other major factions: packers, 
soap makers and glycerine users. 





Bid Closing Invitation No. 


Dec. 17 5617-0-B 600,000 


16th Street, New York, N.Y.: 
Dec. 20 52-643B 


Dec. 11 FW-19033 
20,160 Ib 


Chicago, IIL: 
(CML-11-021-52 


Dec. 11 


21B) 


Dec. 13 2790 5,000 ft 


Dec. 11 52-43 B 30,000 rl 


ington 25, D.C.: 


Dec. 10 A-34 


House, Chicago 4, _ 


Item 
Aviation Supply Office, 


Pigment: zine oxide 

Ethyl acetate 

Oiticica oil = 
Ethyl acetate Glo 


Americar 





GOVERNMENT NEEDS 


Quantity 
Officer in Charge, Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C.: 


Commanding General, New York Quartermaster Procurement Agency, 
2,393 rls 
General Services Ad., 1114 Commerce St., 
12,000 gal 
Chicago Chemical Procurement District, Room 902, 226 West Jackson Blvd., 
1,285,752 Ibs 


Officer in Charge, Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C.: 


Purchasing Branch, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: 


Chief, Procurement Division, Supply Service, Veterans Administration, Wash- 


8g btl 
64 btl 
1,200 bx 


General Services Administration, Public Assistance Office, Room 528, U.S. Court 


Dec. 12 CH-35 2,125 gal 


GOVERNMENT AWARDS 


Supplier 
700 Robbins Avenue, Philadelphia 11, Pa.: 
aaers Resinou 


bgp hls ica, Inc 
» Solvents Co., Inc 


Item 


Ethyl cellulose inhibiting tape, drawing 
651347 


111 East 


Moisture barrier, 
type 1, Class B 
Dallas, Texas: 


Soap, liquid, toilet, P-S-618A 
Soap, powder, P-S-606A and Amend 
ment 4 


vapor-proof, flexible, 


Paraffin, chlorinated, to be packaged in 
16 gauge phenolic lined steel drums 


Rods, round, nylon-FM 10001 


Tape, adhesive, pressure, sensitive, water 
resistant, color, blue grey with one 14” 


yellow strip 


Chloral hydrate, % Ib 
Chloral hydrate, 1 Ib 
Histamine phosphate injection 


Wax, emulsion 


Location 


Zine Sales ¢ 
1s Chemicals ¢ 


New Y I 
Philadel hia, Pa 
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\ FREE Catalog 
No. 677 


— NUTRITIONAL 
Save Time Use this catalog as 
for b 


a ready jo! 
pes aod test diets. Write for it. 
69 LABORATORY PARK 


\ GBI CHAGRIN 
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vay MURE —E MORE FOR 


| 
SURPLUS | 
CHEMICALS 

FOR QUICK ACTION HONE i] 
WRITE - WIRE - P | 

! 


PYRAMID 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
L 1343 ARCH ST., PHILA. 7, PA.© Rittenhouse 6-6592 } 





Cancelled - Unshipped - Rejected 
or Overstocked 
Chemicals-Drugs-Solvents 
Pharmaceuticals-Oils-Pigments, efc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 











aumees PROFESSIONAL SERVICES oom 


EVANS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical Research p Processes Pp Products 
Development Problems 
Complete meee". D> Pilot Plant p» Mechanical 

d Optical Sections 
Ask for NEW Scope pt C listing over 100 of our activities. 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 





~ CHEMISTS - ENGINEERS 


-O- 


CHEMICAL CONSULTATION, 
RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT 

| © Sponsored Industrial Reseerch ° Product 
| & Process D 
| 
| 





Processes @ Chemotherapeutic ° Cus- 


tom Organic S$ 

THE PANRAY CORP. 
Research Division 

| 340 Canal St., N. Y. 13 











SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





CLOSE-OUT SALE 


Our liquidation of the former SCOTTISH-AMERI- 

CAN DISTILLERY, FOOT OF ALEXANDER ST., 

PEORIA, ILL., has reached the close-out stage. 

A number of pieces of good equipment are now 

being offered at bargain prices to avoid having 

to bring them into our warehouse stock: 

1—42” dia. Copper Rectifying Column, 
21'2” high, 37 bubble cap plates, with 
2 shell and tube copper condensers. 

3—Copper Vertical Shell and Tube Con- 
densers: (1) 75 sq. ft., (2) 340 sq. ft. 

2—2053 gal. Vertical Welded Steel Yeast 
Tanks, 66” dia x 7'4” high, with 90 
lin. (t. 2” copper coil. 

5—Vertical welded steel tanks, flat top and 
bottom: (1) 9347 gal. (2) 7989 gal. 
(2) 5177 gal. (NOTE—These tanks 
will be cut for removal from building) 

4—Vertical bolted steel tanks: (3) 5275 
gal. (1) 3870 gal. (Now outdoors, un- 
bolting not required). 

1—Copper Dump Trough, 6’ L x 20” W 
x 12” deep. 

1—Vertical welded steel bin, '4” and 
3/16”, has two vertical sections each 
942 cu ft. total 1884 cu ft. (Will be 
cut for removal). 

oe Automatic Dump Scale 

2 bu. cap., with feed and dumo 

stl 

1—Burmeister 32” x 80” galv. metal grain 
cleaner, 2 HP motor 

1—Hehle 2-roller mill, 9” x 22” rolls, 712 
HP motor 

1—Barnard & Leas 3-pair high roller mill 
9” x 18” rolls, 10 HP motor 

1—Westinghouse Air Compressor, 24- 
YCH-17, 33 CFM PD @ 175% Pr., 72 
HP motor. 

1—Ingersoll Rand Bronze Centrifugal Mo- 
torpump +2-MRV-20, 175 GPM @ 
260’, 20 HP motor. 

5—Screw Conveyors: 9” x = 2°. 
So” « (3's 12" 2 25": 12” x ZF. 

8—Vertical Agitator Drives, 7 HP G. E. 
Gearmotor, 3/60/220-440/68 RPM shaft 


speed. 
CONTACT MR. — at 
Peoria 2-4524 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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“CONSOLIDATED” 


USED MACHINERY FOR THE 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 


Sugor, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied fields. 
Single items to complete plants. 


CASH tgtirmens 








CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. BArclay 7-0600 
14-18 Park Row New York 38, N.Y. 





MIXING MACHINES 
Read Machinery Co. Type #3 Back Geared Mix- 
ing Machine, hand wheel tilting device, single 
pulley drive, size 34x37x36” deep. 
Century Back Geared Mixing Machine, hand 


28x27x32” deep 


HASCO MACHINERY CO. 
661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 





wheel tilting device, single pulley drive, size 


densers. Filtration Engineers 3’ D 
Jacketed Reactor, Straight ae, 
Agitator. 5 Shriver 24” x 
ae Acid Horizontal Ping Tank 


lameter x 


Grystaiizing Tanks, Rubber L 
Cap: 36” x 36” x 


Agitator 


50 Church Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 





At Auction 


MODERN 
CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


(Installed New In Last Year) 
MONO CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
457-481 N. Main St., Pittston, Pa. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1951, AT 12 NOON 
—On the Premises — 
Goslin-Birmingham 4’ Diameter 2316 Stainless Stee! Calandria Type Evaporator, Goslin-Birmingham 4’ 


Diameter £316 Stainless Steel Jacketed Crystallizer hn Agitator, Goslin-Birmingham 
Rubber Lined Steel Evaporator, 2 Ingersoll Rand 2 


Diameter 


- ja -7” Long w e 
32” Motor Driven ~  g itype Gantetugaie ‘with Rubber Lined Baskets. 5-1000 Gallon Steel 


-. oto 
Tanks from 100 to 5000 Gallon Capacity. 


Large Quantity Controllers, Stainless Steel and Rubber Lined Fittings, "Motors, “Unit Heaters. 
ALL EQUIPMENT NEW WITHIN LAST YEAR 
Inspection Tuesday, December 18, 1951 
Apply for Descriptive Catalogue 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., Auctioneers 


1808-10 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


80 Federal Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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Latest List 








BIGGER ‘Cet it 

PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT 
DELAY 


FIRST 
MACHINERY 
CORP. 
157 HUDSON ST. 


WOrth 4-5900 
NEW YORK 13.N.Y. 


WANTED 
To Expedite Production 


Process Machinery including Vacuum 
Dryers, Heavy Duty Mixers, Reaction 
Kettles, Columns, Rotary Filters, Filter 
Presses, Pulverizers, Packaging and 
Wrapping equipment, S/S and non-cor- 
rosive Storage Tankage. Will consider 
set up plant now operating or shut down. 
When offering give full particulars. 

P. O. Box 1351 
Church Street Sta. 
New York 8, N. Y. 




















SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 


MANUFACTURERS AGENT. Some exclusive 
juick cour Pane 


territories available. Ronningen « 
non-short-circuiting water filters, 
GPM. Pressures to 200#. Excellent opt 
for engineering salesman handling punipir 
chinery or heavy industrial equipment 
commission basis. Ronningen Mfg. Co., 
burg, Michigan. 


AVAILABLE... 


CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES... 
* Distillation ¢ Extractions 
¢ Separations * Fractionations 
Drum Lots — Tank Cars 


WANTED... 


¢ All Types of Crude Mixtures 
¢ By-Products, Residues, Wastes 
¢ Contaminated Solvents 


TRULAND CHEMICAL & 


ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 





WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Exceptional opportunity with top-notch ex- 
panding chemical manufacturer located Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Salary, expenses, car, and 
fringe benefits. Must be experienced pref- 
erably in field of esters, plasticizers, fat 
derived products, or emulsifiers. Free to 
travel and capable of advancement. State 
fully education, experience, references, and 
include snap shot. 


RW 2632 Chemical Week 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














AVAILABLE 
Los Angeles Representation 
FOR QUALITY PRODUCT 


“Established Los Angeles process chemical con- 
cern covering industrial chemical field offers 
competent sales engineering and warehouse fa- 
cilities for quality products of chemical or al- 
lied nature. Excellent opportunity for basic 
producer to secure high quality Los Angeles 
representation and distribution. Please address 
inquiry to 


RA 2415 Chemical Week 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Additional Auction Advertisement on Page 38, Reclaimed & Surplus Chemicals page 45. 
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READER SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 

Circle page numbers of items about 
which you want more details. Then 
write your name and address on the 
coupon at the bottom of the page and 
mail it to us. Your request will be for- 
warded to companies concerned, the 
answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 

Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
three indexes. (1) Editorial items on 
new products, new equipment, new 
literature; (2) products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


THE NUMBERS 

Advertisements:—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad- 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R, T, B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters following (a,b,c) indi- 
cate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items:— Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more data, circle number on coupon. 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
CHEMICALS 
Absorption Bases 
Anti-Rust Paint 
Casein Products 
Hydraulic Fluid 
Silicone Base 
EQUIPMENT 
Air-Raid Siren Control 
Ball, Tube and Rod Mills 
Brazing Materials 
Noise Elimination 
Pressure Reaction Apparatus 
Process Equipment 
Steel Tubing 
Thermocouple Wells 
GENERAL 
Accident Report 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Decontaminating Agent 
Organic Chemicals 


NEW EQUIPMENT 
Lead-Clad Copper 
Pocket Pump 
Wood-Fired Turbine 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 
For more data, circle number on coupon 
Chemicals 
Ahcoleins 
Aluminum acetate, 
“Niaproof” powder 
Aluminum chloride 
Aluminum hydroxide gels 
Ammonium bicarbonate 
Ammonium chloride 
Animal oils 
Antimony trichloride 
Benzene 
Borax and Boric acid 
Catalysts, specialty 
Caustic potash 
Caustic soda 
Chlorine 
Copper 
Cresol 
Cresylic 
Esters 
Ethylene oxide 
Fatty acids 
Fluorine compounds 
Industrial 
Minerals salts 
Monomeric acrylic esters 
Muriatic acid 
Organic 
Petrolatums 
Petroleum sulfonates 
Phenol 
Phthalic anhydride 
Phosphoric acid 
Phosphorus, elemental 
Plasticizers 
Pluronics, booklet 
Polyesters, Vibrin 
Potassium acetate 
Potassium carbonate 
Potassium hydroxide pellets 
Product list 100 
QO-Furfural 
Sodium acetate 
Sodium diacetate 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium nitrate 


acetate 


acid 


NAME 


Solvents, petroleum 
Sorbitol 
Sucrose octa acetate 
Sulfur chlorides 
Vegetable oils 
Wetting agents 
White oils 
Zinc acetate 
Containers 
Drums 
Lithographed 
Rubber 
Filter site, py cellulose, 
“Solka- 
Instrume oy 
pH equipment & electrodes, glass . .25 
Spectrometers, infrared 37 
Materials of construction, 
ferro-alloys 
Sulphur 
Trucks, dump 
Waxes, tailor-made 


T36 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 
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rofessional Services .... 
ns Vv acant 
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SPECIAL SERVICES .... 
BUSINESS OPPORTU NITIES 
Offered ...... 
NOTICES 
Auction 
EQUIPMENT 
(Used or Surph 
For Sale .... 
WANTED 
Fe quipmer t 
Miscellaneous 
ADVERTISERS INDEX 
Chemical Service C 
Consolidated Produc 
First Machinery Corp 
mue 
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READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., 


N. Y. 18, N.Y. 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 





48B 
42C 
48D 


Expires 


December 8, 1951 e Chemical Week 


Editorial Items 


Advertisements 





PUD. . 


Chemicals 


Hydraulic Fluid 


20-p. booklet devoted to “Skydrol,” a 
synthetic nonflammable type hydraulic 
fluid, giving technical information on its 
general properties in addition to evalua- 
tion data such as lubricity test results, 
resistance to ignition and typical pump 
wear details; its performance in aircraft 
installations is also discussed. Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


Casein Products 


3-p. bulletin describes specially devel- 
oped products to be used in 
leather finishing in order to obtain vari- 
ous types of finish—weather-resistant, pli- 
able, hard firm or others. Chemical Div. 
Borden Co 


casein 


Absorption Bases 


8-p. booklet disc ussing cosmetic cream 
compositions which can be prepared from 
absorption bases, in regard to their for- 
mulations, advantages and methods of 
preparation. Innis Speiden & Co., Inc. 


Anti-Rust Paint 


Bulletin describing paint which acts as an 
anti-rust agent by sealing rusted surfaces 
and retarding further rusting action; can 
be applied on rusted surfaces without 
wire-brushing, scraping or sandblasting 
The Monroe Co., Inc. 


Silicone Base 


Bulletin describing “Monoseal,” a silicone 
base intended to keep water out of ma- 
sonry walls by means of penetrating into 
the surface and silicone co: iting the pore 
walls. Details are given on application 
methods and results obtained from its 
use. The Monroe Co., Inc. 


Equipment 
Process Equipment 


24-p. booklet discussing the construction, 
operation, performance, advantages, ap- 
plication and general features of the 
firm’s line of dryers, evaporators, filters, 
gasholders, mixing devices and sedimen- 
tation equipment; additional sections deal 
with conservation structures, custom fab- 
rication and transportation details. Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp 


Ball, Tube and Rod Mills 


28-p. catalog 
Grinding,” 


entitled, “Continuous 
discussing design features, op- 
erating principles and applications of ball, 
tube and rod mills, mills which run on 
the continuous principle. Technical in- 
formation is amplified by charts which 
show size, weight, linings, ball charge, 
speed, power requirements and motor 
sizes for mills. Described also are ac- 
cessory equipment and the complete 
grinding systems. The Patterson Foundry 
& Machine Co. 


48 


Thermocouple Wells 

28-p. catalog presenting technical infor- 
mation plus charted curves as an aid in 
the selection of the proper thermocouple 
well for any given application or for spe- 
cific temperatures or pressures that may 
be involved; this selection data takes into 
consideration the two vital factors—the 
material of construction and the physical 
dimensions of the well. Included are pho- 
tographs and dimensional drawings of the 
firm’s line of standard wells. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Pressure Reaction Apparatus 

6-p. folder discussing the purpose, appli- 
cations, specifications, and parts and ac- 
cessories for pressure reaction apparatus 
with motor driven stirrer for hydrogena- 
tion, alkylation, hydrolysis, polymeriza- 
tion and other chemical pressure reactions 
on a laboratory scale, for operation at 
pressures and temperatures from atmos- 
pheric to 1000 psig at 350 C. Parr In- 
strument Co. 


Brazing Materials 

4-p. folder discussing “Braze-Clad met- 
als,” clad metal combinations of various 
base metals, ferrous and nonferrous, clad 
with a wide range of silver brazing alloys. 
These metals finds application in joining 
practices in metal-working plants; typical 
applications are illustrated and described. 
American Silver Co., Inc. 


Steel Tubing 

Chart covering the range of sizes which 
the firm produces in electrical resistance 
welded carbon steel tubing used for 
either mechanical or pressure purposes. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 


Noise Elimination 

Pamphlet discussing the problems of in- 
dustrial noises and their control in indus- 
tries ranging from manufacturing and 
power plants to aviation factories. Equip- 
ment in question as noise causers were 
compressors, diesel engines, generators, 
jet engines, etc. Industrial Acoustics Co. 


Air-Raid Siren Control 

Bulletin featuring mercury plunger relay 
as a power relay control hook-up for 2 hp 
siren, which may be actuated by remote 
control from signal center or directly at 
location. H-B Instrument Co. 


General 


Accident Report 


22-p. report presenting a statistical analy- 


sis of 1674 vertical transportation acci- 
dents (elevators, moving stairways, auto- 
matic elevators and dumbwaiters) that 
occurred in 1949 and 1950, points up the 
conclusion that many of the serious or 
fatal accidents could have been pre- 
vented by adequate safety devices. The 
analysis brings to attention representa- 
tive types and causes of accidents as well 
as those conditions needing attention. 
Otis Elevator Co 
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Sates MANAGER Bayard E. Sawyer 

BustNess MANAGER Albert E. Weis 

Atlanta 3 Ralph C. Maultsby, 1311 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta 

Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Steven J. Shaw, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 

Cleveland 15 .... Vaughan K. Dissette, 1510 
Hanna Bldg 

Dollas 1 
Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles 17 . 
Wilshire Blvd 

New York 18 

Muller, Charles L, Todaro, 
42 St. 
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Architects Bldg., 
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Post St 
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James Cash, First National 
Jos. H. Allen, 1111 
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Vital today in many fields . . . indispensable to tomorrow’s key 
developments in chemical processing, Fluorine Compounds are 
rapidly gaining a place as Industry’s most versatile group of 
basic chemicals. 
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Their range of applications is as broad as the chemical in- 
dustry itself... from petroleum to propellants .. . from dyes to 
dielectrics. Highly versatile, they open the way to many ad- 
vancements in processes and products. 

Anticipating Industry’s expanding needs for fluorine com- 
pounds, General Chemical has conducted an extensive fluorine 
research program for more than two decades. With its basic 
position in Hydrofluoric Acid and Elemental Fluorine 
the raw materials from which they are made 


and in 
General is geared 
to produce virtually any fluorine chemical that Industry might 
require. Today, it offers over sixty-five such products. Many 
more are under development as commercial chemicals or as 
custom-made specialties. 

If organic or inorganic fluorine compounds are indicated in 
your present or projected operations, consult with General 
Chemical first. You will find the broad experience of our fluorine 
specialists helpful to you from product inception to full-scale 
production. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


BASIC CHEMICALS 


N FLUORIDES 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL FLUORINE COMPOUNDS 


ACIDS 


Fluoborie Acid 
Fluosulfonic Acid 
Hydrofluoric Acid 
Hydrofluoric Acid, Anhy. 
Hydrofluoric Acid, Anhy. 
(High purity grade) 


ACID FLUORIDES 
Ammonium Bifluoride 
Potassium Bifluoride 
Potassium Polyacid 
Fluoride ‘'50" 
Sodium Bifluoride 


ALKALI FLUOBORATES 


Ammonium Fluoborate 
Potassium Fluoborate 
Sodium Fiuoborate 


ALKALI FLUORIDES 


Ammonium Fluoride 
Potassium Fluoride 
Sodium Fluoride 


DOUBLE FLUORIDES 


Potassium Aluminum Fluoride 
Potassium Chromium Fluoride 
Potassium Ferric Fluoride 
Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
Potassium Zirconium Fluoride 


METAL FLUORIDES 


Aluminum Fluoride, Crystal 
Antimony Trifluoride 
Antimony Pentafluoride 
Barium Fluoride 

Cadmium Fluoride 
Calcium Fluoride 
Chromium Fluoride 

Cobalt Trifluoride 

Copper Fluoride 

Ferric Fluoride 


Lead Fluoride 

Magnesium Fluoride 
Molybdenum Hexafluoride 
Nickel Fluoride 

Strontium Fluoride 
Titanium Tetrafluoride 
Tungsten Hexafluoride 
Zinc Fluoride 

Zirconium Tetrafluoride 


METAL FLUOBORATE 
SOLUTIONS 


Cadmium Fluoborate 
Chromium Fluoborate 
Cobalt Fluoborate 
Copper Fluoborate 
Ferrous Fluoborate 
Indium Fluoborate 

Lead Fluoborate 

Nickel Fluoborate 

Silver Fluoborate 
Stannous (Tin) Fluoborate 


NON-METAL FLUORIDES 


Boron Fluoride Gas 

Boron Fluoride—Diethy! Ether 
Complex 

Boron Fluoride—Phenol Complex 

Boron Fluoride—Other Complexes 

Sulfur Hexafluoride 


HALOGEN FLUORIDES 


Bromine Trifluoride 
Chlorine Trifluoride 
lodine Pentafluoride 


ORGANIC FLUORINE 
COMPOUNDS 


Genetron) 100—CH,, * CHF» 
Genetron 101—CH:,; * CCIF. 
Genetron 131—CCl, * CCIF» 
Genetron 150—CH. = CF» 
Genetron 160—CHCI= CF. 
Genetron 170—CCl. = CF2 
Genetron 265—CCIF= CF. 


The products listed include those which are commercially available 
as well as a few presently produced only in experimental quan- 
tities. For further information on any of these, or on other fluorine 
compounds you may require, consult the General Chemical Product 


Development Department 





